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This Is Thrift Week 


“Make no expense but to do good to 
others or yourself,” said Benjamin Frank- 
lin, on whose birthday, January 17, we are 
asked to begin our annual observance of 
Thrift Week. Not that we can make a 
week’s thrift cover a whole year! But if 
we follow out during the next fifty-one 
weeks the good resolutions that we are ad- 
vised to make during Thrift Week the 
year’s prosperity is assured. 

Here is the Thrift Week calendar, pre- 
pared under the Economic Program of the 
Y. eG. Aes 
Jan. 17th—National Thrift Day or Bank 


a 
To AT the service financial insti- 
tutions render in a community and the 
benefits of doing business with them. 
Jan. 18th—Budget Day 
To emphasize the importance of planning 
expenditures in advance, buying and in- 
vesting wisely and keeping a record of ex- 
penditures. 
Jan. 19th—National Life Insurance Day 
To emphasize the importance of protect- 
ing loved ones by creating a life insurance 
estate. 
Jan. 20th—Own Your Own Home Day 
To emphasize the importance of living 
under the shelter of one’s own home. 
Jan. 21st—Make a Will Day 
To emphasize the value of planning for 
the future welfare of one’s dependents by 
making a will. 
Jan. 22nd—Pay Your Bills Promptly Day 
-To emphasize the value of credit and 
the moral obligation of paying bills 
promptly. 
Jan. 23rd—Share With Others Day 
To emphasize the religious privilege of 
sharing a part of one’s income with the 
church or other unselfish causes. 


Remarkable Remarks 


EvuGEenE V. Dress—lI love the Socialist 
party. 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, Jzn.—You can 
lead men with love. 


GrorcE ApE—The girls cover their ears 
but expose their wishbones. 


Rev. J. H. OwmsteaD—lIreland is 
blacked up with burnt Cork. 


Dr. Francis Porrer—I think Jesus 
made a mistake that he did not marry. 


Hersert Hoover—Europe won't get 
back to normal in thirty years. 

Rev. Percy SticKNEY Grant—The Pil- 
grims were practically law breakers. 


_ C. L. Epson—I used to do all the talk- 
ing, but of late 1 occasionally listen. 


CHARLES M. SchwaB—I want to keep 
what is justly mine as long as possible. 


GENERAL VON BERNHARDI—What the 
American Free State needs is a big war. 
Mrs. VINcENT AsToR—I am very sure 
that not every young society girl smokes. 
WarkREN G. HarpIne—I would like to 
acclaim a Southland aflame with industry. 
R. G. McCutcneon, Secretary of Na- 
tional Music Teachers’ "Association—Music 
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will give the country the emotional stimu- 
lus formerly given by booze. 


JOHN D. RocKEFELLER—But for my 
wife’s business sagacity, I would still be 
@ poor man. 


H. G. WELLS—-We have tamed and bred 
the beasts but we have yet to tame and 
breed ourselves. 


Sir Donatp Maciean, M.P.—Except- 
ing neutrals and Great Britain, Europe is 
bankrupt today. 


Don Marquis—Nobody ever was as 
crooked as his face looks in a photograph 
of a public dinner, 


SENATOR PENROSE—I am against this 
international idealism and this higher 
thought in world politics. 


Pror. RAYMOND PEARL—The United 
States will have a population of 197,000,- 
000 people about the year 2100. 


R. C. BRaN—My children made consid- 
erable racket when fourteen of them were 
down with the whooping cough. 


DEAN INGE—Nineteenth century Eng- 
land was a going concern. Twentieth cen- 
tury England is a gone concern. 


J. Horace McFartanp—After a recent 
conference I had to hang out my shoes in 
order to dispose of the smell of tobacco. 


Ricut Rev. BisHop SHAHAN—The 
burning of Cork surpasses in grim horror 
and fierce injustice the crime of Louvain. 


Pror. ARTHUR GORDON WEBSTER—In 
the Army and Navy the theory is that 
anybody can teach anything if ordered to. 


Governor Rices oF ALASKA—In Canada 
the founder of a great new industry gets 
knighted; in Alaska, very often, indicted. 


J. DENNIS BRapDLEY—The air is full of 
stertorous greetings and heavy breathings 
of portly admirals and plethoric generals 
in literary labor. 


ARTHUR BrRISBANE—Will Mr. Harding 
extend the territory of the United States 
south as far as the other side of the 
Panama Canal, thus conferring a great 
blessing on every square foot of Mexico? 


Opening Nights 
Miss Lulu Bett. A comedy of family 
bickerings, by Zona Gale, based upon her 
novel of the same name. Sleazy and col- 
orlessly agreeable. (Belmont Theater.) 


Transplanting Jean. A comedy that 
keeps in its translation the epigrammatic 
gaiety and entertaining nuances of the 
French original by de Flers and Caillavet. 
Margaret Lawrence is an engaging heroine, 
and Arthur Byron is at his best in the 
role of volatile man-about-town. (Cort 
Theater.) 


Mary Rose, by J. M. Barrie. For sheer 
beauty and whimsy loveliness the best play 
of many seasons. The American company, 
contrary to several New York critics, is as 
good as the English company now perform- 
ing in London, while Ruth Chatterton as’ 
“Mary Rose” is a worthy successor to 
Maude Adams as a Barrie heroine. (Em- 
pire Theater.) 
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Might 'y as it may be, the power or 


the skill of one man will accomplish 

| only a human limit. We know of no 

| other machine that so greatly multiplies 
man-power as does the Mimeograph. Five 

thousand well-printed duplicates of a type- 

written sheet delivered every hour, with only a 


few minutes consumed in getting ready to print, 


is a truly remarkable accomplishment, even in these 
In your own office, under 





days of urgent speed. 
your direct supervision, the work can be privately 


and cleanly done—at negligible cost. And if diagrams, 
illustrations or plans are needed, they may be included 


: 
on the same sheet bya simple method of tracing. The Mimeo- 


graph costs little to install and little to operate—and it is a mighty 
Let us show you 














power in the economy of American business. 
how it will save both effort and money for you. Write for booklet 


‘“‘E-1”’ to the A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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“When He’s Hit, He Hits Back!” 
By Rollin Lynde Hartt 


In this article Dr. Hartt has been at pains 
to avoid extremist arguments and scarehead 
testimony; he deals only with facts, pre- 
sented from the moderate viewpoint of a 
Congregational minister who knows the va- 
rious sections of the United States and has 
written for many years on American affairs. 
This article will be followed in an early issue 
by one which discusses the negro problem 
from the viewpoint of a Southerner 


HE other evening five hundred Knights of the Ku 
Klux Klan marched in procession thru Jacksonville, 
Florida—a “band of determined men,” who “would 
brook no interference.” Fifteen southern states now have 
Ku Klux organizations—their emblem, the “flaming cross”; 
their device, “We Stand for Chivalry, Humanity, Mercy, 
Patriotism”; their advertisement, a shield bearing skull 
and cross-bones. Specimens of that advertisement, clipped 
from southern papers, are shown to visitors at the head- 
quarters of the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People in New York City. 

Southerners recall that during Reconstruction the South 
owed much to the Ku Klux. Northerners, however unsym- 
pathetic, find that it accomplished its purposes. Can it ac- 
complish its purposes today, or is it perhaps destined to 
end by defeating them if not actually bringing about the 
very situation it aims to forestall? There are friends of 
the South who, having studied the evolution of the new 

















Underwood & Underwood 

Is the Ku Klux Klan back again? It looks so. But with a differ- 

ence; the negroes of today are a new race, not to be driven and 
terrorized into submission 


The New Negro Gs 






He’s brought himself and all his trappings and all his 
military energy and training back home again. And 
now what will happen? 


negro, harbor serious misgivings. No mere fanciful buga- 
boo is the new negro. He exists. More than once I have 
met him. He differs radically from the timorous, docile 
negro of the past. Said a new negro, “Cap’n, you mark my 
words; the next time white folks pick on colored folks, 
something’s going to drop—dead white folks.” Within a 
week came race riots in Chicago, where negroes fought 
back with surprising audacity. 

Another new negro, home from overseas said, “We were 
the first American regiment on the Rhine—Colonel Hay- 
ward’s, the Fighting Fifteenth; we fought for democracy, 
and we’re going to keep on fighting for democracy till we 
get our rights here at home. The black worm has turned.” 

I said, “There is a high mortality among turning worms. 
We’ve got you people eight to one.” 

He answered, “Don’t I know it? Thousands of us must 
die; but we'll die fighting. Mow us down—slaughter us! 
It’s better than this.” 

I remembered seeing a negro magazine shortly after the 
Chicago riots; a war-goddess on its cover brandished aloft 
her sword. “They who would be free,” ran the legend, “must 
themselves strike the blow.” I remembered a telegram from 
a negro editor, “Henceforward, an eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth, a life for a life.” Here, in this colored veteran, 
was the same spirit—the spirit, that is, of the new negro. 
Hit, he hits back. In a succession of race riots, he has 
proved it. “When they taught the colored boys to fight,” 
says a negro paper, “they started something they won’t be 
able to stop.” 

This is apparently no transient mood. The evolution of 
the new negro has been in progress since 1916, when 
southern negroes began to move North. That huge, leader- 
less exodus—a million strong, according to Herbert J. ; 
Seligmann, author of “The Negro Faces America”—strong- 
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er by far, according to some authorities—meant that for 
the first time in history the negro had taken his affairs 
into his own hands. Until then, things had been done to the 
negro, with the negro, and for the negro, but never by the 
negro. At last, he showed initiative and self-reliance. 
Despite the lure of big wages “up North,” it required no 
little courage. If the vanguard was exploited, the exploita- 
tion continued and still continues. In an article on “The 
High Cost of Being a Negro,” the Chicago Whip declares, 
“In Chicago, Kansas City, New York and Detroit, where 
negroes are working, they have to pay twice the rent, 
and in neighborhood clothing and grocery stores recent in- 
vestigations show that for the same goods the negro has 
to pay a color tax sometimes as high as 50 per cent. Thus 
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© Keystone View 


These are the negroes from the 369th (old 15th) regiment, the 
first American regiment on the Rhine, who won the Croix de 
Guerre. Colonel Hayward of the regiment stands in the center 


the net earnings, if any at all, are 50 per cent less than 
those of the white workers.” Yet the exodus from Dixie 
goes on. Few—astonishingly few—return. 

“One reason for the migrations to the North,” says Dr. 
Hawk, a colored clergyman, “is that the negroes want in- 
dependence. Planters give them two or three acres for 
themselves and furnish the plants and seeds and they pay 
with a certain per cent of their crop, but they have always 
been in debt for things they are compelled to buy at cer- 
tain stores. Since the war, wages have been so high that 
they could free themselves from debt and go North.... 
The going of a negro causes great unrest among other 
negroes. ... The exodus is not only among the poor or 
floating class; lynching has a lot to do with it.” 

When the movement was just beginning, a white South- 
ernor wrote in the Tifton Gazette: “The white people have 
only themselves to blame. They have allowed negroes to 
be lynched, five at a time, on no stronger ground than sus- 
picion; they have allowed whole sections to be depopulated 
of them; they have allowed them to be white-capped and 
whipped and their homes burned, with only the weakest ef- 
fort to apprehend or punish those guilty—when any effort 
was made at all.” 

“The exodus is a great mark of progress,” thinks Dr. 
Hawk; “negroes are saying, ‘We can do this thing our- 
selves.’”’ They had not been doing it long when a new_and 
still more tremendous influence came into play. America 
declared war. Negroes by scores of thousands joined the 
colors. Nor was that all. On the fourteenth of March, Presi- 
dent Wilson “put the devil into the negro’s head,” as a 
southern newspaper phrases it, by receiving a deputation 
of colored clergy at the White House and making a speech 
thus reported in the negro press the country over: 


‘IT have always known that the negro has been unjustly and 
unfairly dealt with; your people have exhibited a degree of 
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loyalty and patriotism that should command the admiration of 
the whole nation. In the present conflict your race has rallied 
to the nation’s call, and if there has been any evidence of slacker- 
ism manifested by negroes, the same has not reached Washington. 

Great principles of righteousness are won by hard fighting and 
they are attained by slow degrees. With thousands of your sons 
in the camps and in France, out of this conflict you must expect 
nothing less than the enjoyment of full citizenship rights—the 
same as are enjoyed by every other citizen. 


How—as a matter of precise, historic fact—did the negro 
acquit himself in France? Accounts by white men vary. 
Accounts by black men don’t. Exclaims.a negro paper, “Are 
you aware that a negro was the first American to receive 
the Croix de Guerre with palm and ‘gold star? That three 
negro regiments and several battalions and companies were 
cited and had their flags decorated for valorous conduct? 
That negroes placed for the first time in artillery and sig- 
nal corps won high distinction? That negroes in the early 
part of the war held 20 per cent of all territory assigned 
to Americans? That the negro army was the healthiest on 
record? That out of 45,000 negroes engaged in battle only 
nine were taken prisoners? That the negroes established a 
record for continuous service in the trenches—191 days?” 
“Under similar circumstances,” comments the New York 
Crisis, “we would fight again. But, by the God of Heaven, 
we are cowards and jackasses if, now that the war is over, 
we do not marshal every ounce of our brain and brawn to 
fight a sterner, longer, more unbending battle against the 
forces of hell in our own land.” “Back again, to be lynched, 
bombed, and riot-frenzied and: segregated!” cries the 
Chicago Whip. “The black man fought to make the world 
safe for democracy; he now demands that America be.made 
safe for black Americans.” 

In other words, the negro thinks as in identical circum- 
stances a Caucasian would think. Having learned initiative, 
having heard from his President the promise of “freedom,” 
and having served his country on the battlefield, he is de- 
termined henceforth to act as in the circumstances a Cau- 
casian would act. For once—to that extent—black is white. 

“You have now with you a new negro,” declared the 
editor of the Oklahoma City Black Dispatch in addressing 
a white audience. “This new negro, who stands today re- 
leased in spirit, finds himself physically bound and shackled 
by laws and customs that were made for slaves.” Is he 
then seeking “social equality”? “What we want is social 
justice,” the speaker went on to say; “none of my race is 
dreaming of ‘social equality.’” “The negro is satisfied to 
confine his social as- 
pirations within his 
own race,” affirms the 
Hot Springs (Arkan- 
sas) Echo, “but he does 
want such political and 
economic rights as are 
guaranteed to every 
law-abiding citizen.” 
Putting the case still 
more explicitly, the 
Houston (Texas) In- 
former says: “What 
the ¢olored man de- 
mands is ‘social equity.’ 
He wants the same 
rights of society that 
other men and races 
enjoy; but he does not 
ask the association and 
companionship of men 
or women of other 
races.” 

Once .in the world, 
Mr. Dooley could re- 
mark to Mr. Hennessy, 
[Continued on page 76 

















Underwood & Unde. wood 


Mary Seymore, who ran for the 
Legislature from Hartford, Con- 
necticut, is a symbol of an era . 
not only of woman suffrage but of 
negro suffrage. She has negro 
blood in her veins and her great 
ambition is to see her race given 
a chance to progress 














Eleventh article in The Independent’s Industrial Series on the big plants 
that are finding a successful answer to the problems of labor unrest 


Time Charts vs. Good Cheer 


By Professor John R. Commons of the University of Wisconsin 


In collaboration with A. P. Haake, O. F. Carpenter, Malcolm Sharp, 
Jennie McMullin Turner, Ethel B. Dietrich, Jean Davis, John A. Commons 


hard-headed, intensely practical and unsentimental. 
As a matter of fact he is probably ruled by senti- 
ment, even by religion, to a greater extent than we know. 

Witness the Link-Belt Company of Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, and Indianapolis, where there has been a conscious 
development from pure scientific management to humanism 
in management; from figures to feelings as the instru- 
ments of control. 

We visited the Philadelphia establishment. Twenty years 
ago this concern was one of the first to introduce the Tay- 
lor system of scientific management, under the supervision 
of Frederick W. Taylor himself; with some modifications, 
to be sure, owing to the fact that this concern manufactures 
special orders and not staple products, but essentially the 
Taylor system with its functional foremen, time and mo- 
tion study, minute cost determinations and the rest. 

The nine hundred and odd workmen were scientifically 
adjusted to their jobs, shop routine was carefully and 
thoroly established, and the men worked at a swift, steady 
pace. The worker who failed to come up to the standard of 
performance found that his earnings were so small that 
he did not wait to be discharged. He quit and sought work 
where he could go it at a slower pace. The worker who re- 
mained produced in large quantities and made better than 
average earnings. 

Costs were kept in such minute detail that operations of 
so little duration as 105 seconds were recorded as separate 
units. Labor-hour costs were recorded at their actual cash 
costs. Value of buildings, equipment, tools and machinery 
were allocated to separate workmen and unit processes 
with accuracy. Every instruction was written and care- 
fully recorded. Orders and results passed by writing, and 
even human relations were controlled finally by paper 
forms. For every act and process there was a form which 
required careful filling out. The processes and relations 
were as méchanical as the Taylor system could make them. 


[hs American business man is usually thought of as 


This required an immense amount of. work, rewriting 


bills of material, making thousands of entries; costs were 
always at least a week behind the labor date. A thoro study 
of their methods and recognition of faults resulted in a 
number of changes: the use of a single bill of materials, a 
distinctive time card for each separate form of production 
labor, and a uniform, general method of distributing in- 
direct expenses. Selling costs were kept apart from the 
rest. Thus the work was materially reduced and accuracy 
sufficient for practical purposes retained. 

While they still have scientific management it is so modi- 
fied that it can no longer be called the Taylor system. It is 
the Link-Belt system. 

In the planning department there have been probably 
the fewest changes. Here we find scientific management 
par excellence, likewise in the cost-accounting and stores 
departments. The work is carefully planned, instructions 
are made out in copies sufficient for each of the employed 
workers on each job, and accurate time studies are made 
and recorded. Their purpose, however, is more to make 
possible intelligible cost accounts and job estimates than 

) maintain rigorous paper control over the shops. 


The greatest variation from scientific management has 
probably been in the personal relations with the men. This 
plant has always tried to give the workers a consciousness 
that the management was interested in their welfare and 
a fair deal for everyone: the effort has always been ap- 
parent to give the men all that is coming to them, to recog- 
nize their interest in the plant. It is easy to understand, 
therefore, that the management would early feel that the 
Taylor system went too far with its functionalization, par- 
ticularly with respect to foremen. And they returned to 
the system of a single superintendent with general foremen 
and sub-foremen, each in complete charge of his particular 
group of workmen. 

This foreman has all the functions of the old type of 
foreman, with slightly less emphasis on the personal rela- 
tion side. He can recommend for discharge, but his dis- 
charge is not final. He is still the gang boss, with the re- 
sponsibility of “getting out the goods,” but he is primarily 
an instructor and executive. 

The interesting development in this concern is the 
changed type of superintendent. Contrary to general prac- 
tice, he is not the technical type of man. He did not forge 
his way up thru the ranks of factory workers to his pres- 
ent position. He was a cost accountant with an attractive 
personality, a man of impelling presence. He is superin- 
tendent, not because he knows the technical side of manu- 
facturing, but because he knows and can handle men, be- 
cause of his great and evident human sympathy. The 
responsibility for matters technical is left to his foremen 
and sub-foremen. 

His training school for this present position was a Sun- 
day School. He was a whirlwind of a superintendent there. 
His school was live and interesting. Mothers sent their 
sons to him. He reformed recalcitrants. He built his whole 
soul on making everyone feel happy, contented, and anxious 
to do things. 


O when the management of the Link-Belt Company saw, 
S a few years ago, that they were facing a peculiarly dif- 
ficult labor situation, they decided that they must change 
their tactics. They decided to pin their faith on the man 
who showed that he could inspire and lead his fellows, who 
could preach a sermonette to an imported workman in 
greasy overalls without evoking indifferent suspicion in 
response. The technical side of the problem could be left 
to his lieutenants. It was subordinated to the human rela- 
tions aspect of the general manufacturing problem. 

Not that this factory has become a revival camp meeting 
with a-chorus of “Glory Hallelujahs” for every achieve- 
ment in production. Far from it. Enthusiasm has not re- 
placed, it has supplemented hard sense and technical skill. 
The superintendent with his foremen meet every morn- 
ing, and at this meeting each man reports the progress 
of work in his department. Technical difficulties, failures 
to hold up to the schedule, failures to codrdinate—these 
and more are discussed to the end that each knows just 
what the rest are doing, just where he stands, and what 
is expected of him. It would go hard with the foreman who 
showed in these meetings any- [Continued on page 76 
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The Plain Truth About Germany 


By John Spargo 

This article is based on Mr. Spargo’s personal observations during a recent visit to Central Europe, 
where he studied economic conditions and drew some conclusions that are of fundamental importance 
to the American people. Mr. Spargo, who is one of the contributing editors of The Independent, has 
taken a leading part for many years in industrial affairs in the United States. He came to this country 
from England in 1901, was U. S. delegate to the International Socialist and Trade Union Congress at 
Copenhagen in 1910, with Samuel Gompers founded the American Alliance for Labor and Democracy 
in 1917, was appointed by President Wilson to the Industrial Conference in 1919. Of his numerous 
books “The Bitter Cry of the Children” and “Industrial Democracy” are perhaps best known. 





the State Department of the 

United States of America 
could issue no passport to Ger- 
many to any citizen, the reason 
being that we were still at war 
with that country. Yet, somehow, 
the Germans seemed quite un- 
aware of the war and to be labor- 
ing under the impression thut 
peaceable and friendly relations 
existed between the two nations. 
There was no hesitation on the 
part of German officials to visé 
the passports of American citi- 
zens desirous of entering Ger- 
many. Of course, it was illogical 
that a passport not issued for 
travel in Germany should be sol- 
emnly viséd by German officials, 
but this illogicality was all of a 
piece with the entire farce of 
legal and diplomatic warfare as 
it then was—and as it still re- 
mains. With merry ostentation 


I: the month of October, 1920, 








scholars and housewives, in the 
smallest villages no less than in 
the large cities, quite unaware 
that they were talking to a jour- 
nalist in quest of information, 
spoke with evident earnestness of 
desire for America’s friendship. 
No propaganda, however skilfully 
conducted, could have produced 
such a result—and the German 
governmental machine is not yet 
efficient enough for such an en- 
terprize, even if it were inclined 
to undertake it. No, the reason 
for the German attitude toward 
America lies, the present writer 
is convinced, in the widespread 
recognition of Germany’s des- 
perate economic condition and 
her hope that America will help 
her if not to her feet, then at 
least to her knees. 

As surely as this hope of the 
Germans is motivated and in- 
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American “enemies” of Germany 


crowded the trains, lounged in the best hotels, transacted 
business in the shops and elsewhere. All this was done 
openly, without a vestige of secrecy or camouflage, and yet 
these queer enemy Germans minded it not. Instead, they 
welcomed every augmentation of our novel belligerency 
with the most benign affability. The Americans, not to be 
outdone by anybody—particularly enemies—acted the 
pacifist role with equal grace and played Jonathan to 
the German David. 

On the surface it was simply a howling farce, a thou- 
sand times more diverting than anything that Gilbertian 
genius ever devised. Beneath the surface, however, there 
was tragedy such as the world has rarely witnessed; the 
tragedy of a great nation sinking down into the engulfing 
morass of economic death and destruction and pulling down 
with her the whole body of civilization, while the statesmen 
of the world, guardians and trustees of that civilization, 
played their petty politics. Hitherto, Nero fiddling during 
the burning of Rome has been the classical example of fool- 
ish and dangerous statecraft, but allied policy toward Ger- 
many in A. D. 1920 outshines Nero’s folly as much as the 
great electric searchlight outshines the glow-worm. : 

No trace of hatred of America by the Germans could be 
discovered by the present writer in October, 1920. On the 
contrary, there was everywhere manifest a pathetic desire 
for American understanding and friendship. The cynically 
minded, who still confound the German people with the 
Prussian military régime, will of course say that this was 
the result of a subtle and cunning propaganda. As a matter 
of fact, the feeling was too universal to admit of such a 
cynical explanation. Statesmen and agricultural laborers, 
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spired by self-interest, so is the 
conviction of a growing number 
of thoughtful Americans that we ought to do that very 
thing. It is not sentimentality, but the sternest economic 
realism. It is not altruism, but the prudence arising from 
the instinct for self-preservation. For it is as certain as 
anything human can be that the economic collapse of Ger- 
many would involve serious disaster to every great nation, 
including our own. We are linked to the economic life of 
Germany by a series of relations of the most vital conse- 
quence and importance, just as we are linked to many 
other nations in both hemispheres. This is so obvious, one 
would think, as to require no demonstration, yet it is often 
overlooked. We shall do well, therefore, to give heed to a 
few elemental facts which irresistibly lead to this conclu- 
sion. We may omit consideration of the security of our 
foreign loans and consider more fundamental matters. In 
the first place, to disorganize and destroy the economic 
production of a great nation of sixty millions of people— 
particularly when that nation is as intelligent and ef- 
ficient as Germany—must inevitably, at any time, seriously 
disturb and strain the economic life of neighboring coun- 
tries, and beyond them all other countries trading with 
that nation or the nations affected by her ruin. Can any- 
one imagine that Germany’s economic collapse would leave 
intact and unshaken the economic life of Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark or Holland, among neutral nations, or that of 
Belgium, France, Italy or England among the nations en- 
gaged in the Great War? We have been mordantly called‘ 
a nation of “economic illiterates,” but surely there is none 
among us simple enough to believe that the United States 
would be uninjured. Even now we are witnessing a serious 
diminution of our economic prosperity as a result of the 
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abnormally low exchange rates which prevail in nearly all 
the countries above named, making it impossible for 
them to maintain their customary relation and im- 
portance as purchasers of our goods in the markets of the 
world. 

Moreover, in the distraught and distempered state of 
civilization thru which we are passing, the danger is in- 
creased beyond any human computation. The present 
writer at any rate is not an alarmist, finding grim pleasure 
in dire foreboding or prophecy. On the contrary, now as 
always he believes profoundly in the resistance and re- 
cuperative powers of civilization, especially here in this 
nation where opportunity is more widely diffused than 
anywhere else under the sun. At the same time, ignorant 
and reckless disregard of disease is not healthy optimism. 
It is rather a danger to be shunned. 

To ignore the tragic fact of Bolshevism in Russia, and 
the eruptions of the same evil menace in Asia, in Italy, in 
Hungary, in Poland and in Czechoslavakia would be most 
dangerous folly. 
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marks ten very excellent dinners, a bottle of good wine ac- 
companying each, could have been purchased in the best 
restaurant in Berlin. What matters is not the ability of 
the rich German or the traveling American, whose dollars 
represent such an abnormal value in exchange, to secure 
luxury, but the difficulty of the average German to secure 
the ordinary necessities of life. To that difficulty the 
pinched wan faces of the women in the working class dis- 
tricts bore tragic testimony. It is a story as old as civiliza- 
tion itself that the burden of poverty strikes first of all 
the mothers of the race and then the offspring. If the 
children of the great German cities appeared to be less 
starved than the mind of the investigator had feared and 
imagined, that fact was due to the wise and beneficent 
remedial measures undertaken by such bodies as the Ameri- 
can Quakers, the Swedish Red Cross, the Relief Organiza- 
tions of Norway and Holland, and—note this to the credit 

of our human kind—the labor organizations of Belgium. 
To see the problem of the average German family of the 
working class the pres- 





We need to remember, in this connection, that 
Bolshevism is a madness incidental to the fever 
of economic despair and disintegration. Not the 
least of the dangers to be feared from the ruin 
of Germany’s economic life is the Bolshevization 
of her despairing masses. No greater disaster 
could befall the world than that, at the moment 
when Russian Bolshevism is approaching its dis- 
solution and liquidation, it should be reinvigor- 
ated and reénforced by the Bolshevized genius, 
energy and passion of Germany. If that should 
happen, there needs must ensue a war greater 
than that we have just passed thru—a war of 
civilization against a red militarism infinitely 
more terrible than any Hohenzollern ever con- 
ceived. 

Let us look frankly at some of the salient and 
outstanding facts in Germany’s economic posi- 
tion. We must not make the mistake of basing 
our impressions upon the careless and luxurious 6 
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ent writer visited some 
of the markets in com- 
pany with wives of ar- 
tizans and laborers. A 
carpenter, bricklayer or 
plumber, earning thirty- 
five marks per day, has 
first to meet a tax de- 
duction of 10 per cent. 
Suppose the remaining 
31.50 marks is handed 
intact to his good frau, 
how can she _ possibly 
provide for the necessi- 
ties of her husband, her- 
self and two or three 
children? That was the 
problem brought home to 
one in these wanderings 
in the market places. Of 











life at the Adlon or the abundant evidences of 
luxury in the great shops on Unter den Linden. 
Germany, in common with all the belligerents in 
the late war, produced 
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A French view of the German indemity 

question—“Eet is impossible to get ze blood 
from ze turnip, n’est-ce pas?” 


course eggs at 3.50 
marks each were out of 
the question; so, alas, 
was butter, for the en- 





very many rich spend- 
thrifts who made large 
fortunes by war profit- 
eering. For the great 
mass of the German 
people, however, life 
today represents a-« 
struggle that is unbe- 
lievably hard and in 
which most of them 
can find no hope. The 
American journalist 
who proclaimed thru 
the pages of a popular 
magazine that there 
was no starvation, or 
even privation, in Ger- 
many, because, for- 
sooth, he has been able 
to purchase an _ elab- 
orate dinner at a fash- 
ionable hotel for 750 
marks, was either very 
childishly ignorant, or 

crupulously vicious 
~and equally danger- 
ous either way. As a 
matter of fact, for 750 
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Master Northcliffe: “Hi, guv’nor, wotcher think 
doing, pouring water into the pump?” 
Mr. Lloyd George: “Don’t you know you can’t 
get a disused pump to work without first pour- 
ing water down it to wet the sucker?” 


tire day’s wages of the artizan would be required 
to purchase two-thirds of a pound. Even a pound 
of rather poor looking bacon cost something more 
than half a day’s wages of a skilled mechanic. 
When one saw the puzzled hausfrau purchase four 
ounces of chopped meat for the entire family, sup- 
plementing it with a few soup greens, one under- 
stood the tragic lack of power in the wage to pur- 
chase sufficient calories for healthful and decent 
living. Nor was this the worst, for there were 
many unemployed. During the latter part of Oc- 
tober there were 250,000 unemployed workers in 
Berlin alone. There were other thousands in Stutt- 
gart, Leipzig, Hamburg, Chemnitz and elsewhere. 
Moreover, there was the certainty that, unless 
some great constructive work were speedily under- 
taken, the number of these unemployed would 
grow and swell the potential forces of red Bol- 
shevism. Bad as the lot of the industrial wage 
earners was, that of the salaried official class was 
worse. These are but a few of the vitally dan- 
gerous facts existing under the thin layer of the 
luxury to be found in the fashionable hotels. 

The truth is that the whole economic life of 
Germany since the war constitutes a vicious 
circle, which cannot be broken by Germany alone, 
but only by the codperation of the rest of the 
great nations with her. The [Continued on page 78 











Michelson’s Eye 


By Edwin 


AST summer an enthusiastic young astronomer said 
L me: “The science of astronomy has made more 

progress in the last five years than in the previous 
century.” 

“What discoveries do you have in mind particularly?” I 
inquired. 

“Can’t tell you all yet, but you will hear about it before 
New Year’s,” he replied. 

And now, two days before the old year goes, the an- 
nouncement comes that Professor Michelson of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has measured the girth of Betelgeuse. 
He found the star to be 260,000,000 miles in diameter. If it 
were a hollow sphere there would be room enough in it to 
hold the sun with the three planets, Mercury, Venus and 
Earth, revolving in their regular orbits. Probably our sun 
was about as big in its younger and stronger days, shortly 
after Mars had seceded and established its independence. 
But since then the sun has shrunken until now it would 
take some 27,000,000 suns to fill up Betelgeuse. 

If you need an introduction to Betelgeuse ask your 
grandmother to point him out to you. For in her day every 
respectable person was supposed to know the names of the 
constellations and the cabinet officers. The younger gen- 
eration does not seem to care about either. But however 
indifferent you may be to the heavenly bodies you probably 
can recognize at sight two constellations, the Big Dipper 
and the three stars that form the Belt of Orion. Now Betel- 
geuse is the Alpha or leading star in Orion and lies in the 
giant’s shoulder, so you can find it even tho you may not 
have a grandmother handy to use as a star-finder. 

Mark Twain used to say that he could understand some- 
thing about how astronomers could measure the distances 
of the stars, but he did not see how, even with the largest 
telescopes, they could find out their names. But Michelson’s 
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Courtesy of New York Times 

THE GIANT OF THE SKIES 
The shaded portion of the diagram shows the size of Betelgeuse 
compared with the orbits of our planets. As will be seen, the 
star would nearly fill the orbit of Mars. The sun and the planets 
as shown here are greatly exaggerated. The sun, for example, 
-if correctly drawn to scale, would be only 1-150th of an inch 
in diameter. It would take 27,000,000 suns like it to equal 
Betelguese, altho the diameter of our sun is 866,000 miles 
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machine tells us many more important things about the 
stars than their names. It gives us information about their 
size, motion, composition and age. The distances of the 
stars could be approximately ascertained by taking ob- 
servations six months apart when the earth was at op- 
posite sides of its orbit. This gave a base line of 186,000,000 
miles for the calculation of the parallax of a star. But that 


. did not help us out on its diameter, for even the biggest 


star seen thru the biggest telescope was not much more 
than a mathematical point. In fact a star looks smaller 
thru a telescope than to the naked eye for the glass cuts 
down the blur. 

But the attachment of Michelson’s interferometer to a 
telescope multiplies its magnifying power immensely. It 
is as much of an advance over the modern telescope as 
Galileo’s telescope was over his naked eye. 

The interferometer is the most marvelous measuring 
instrument made by man. Michelson employed it in 1893 to 
measure the wave length of light as standard unit for 
the metric system. Twenty years later the same line in the 
spectrum was measured again by French physicists with 
all the refinements since introduced and the results agreed 
to one 100,000,000,000 of an inch. 

The principle of the thing is not hard to understand. 
Suppose you wanted to compare two combs to see if they 
had the same number of teeth. It would be a bother to 
count them and you might make mistakes. But if you should 
lay the two combs together and hold them up to the light 
you could see at a glance whether they matched or not. If 
they were identical you would see as you slid one along the 
other that the light coming thru the grid would be first 
eclipsed and then clear in alternate succession. The least 
sliding movement shows itself instantly and it might occur 
to you—as it did to Michelson—that a grid or grating of 
alternate light and dark lines might be used for minute 
measurements. You doubtless have noticed those changeable 
pictures displayed in shop windows as an advertisement. 
Sometimes it is a lady with her hair plain and with her 
hair waved. Sometimes it is two presidential candidates 
that dissolve into one another as you walk by. A single step 
suffices to transform one portrait into the other. These 
pictures are made by ruling lines on a copper plate. Now 
when a ray of light falls on a very finely ruled grating of 
this sort it is reflected off as a spectrum band with red at 
one end and violet at the other. Passing light thru a prism 
will do the same, but not so well, for the glass absorbs 
some of it and does not stretch the spectrum out so long. 
Michelson’s echelon spectroscope, consisting of plates of 
glass accurately ground to equal thickness and laid to- 
gether so they slightly and. successively overlap like the 
steps of a stair, has a greater resolving power on light 
than either the glass prism or metal grating previously 
known. 

If a ray of light passing thru a small slit is thrown upon 
a grating it is spread out in a band of alternate light and 
dark lines. These lines are irregularly spaced and by their 
number, grouping and intensity it can be told what the 
light comes from, how hot it is and whether it is moving 
toward us or away. By laying the spectrum of a star 
alongside of the spectrum of a flame from, say, burning 
carbon, iron or hydrogen, one can see if these elements are 
contained in the star. As the nursery rime has it: 

Twinkle, twinkle little star, 
I know exactly what you are, 


For by my spectroscopic ken 
I see you’re only hydrogen. 


Two and two always make four—unless one of them 
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happens to be a minus two, when they make zero. Light 
consists of wave motion, sometimes up and sometimes 
down, one instant plus and the next instant minus. So add- 
ing two rays of light may double the light—or produce 
darkness. It depends on whether the waves, when they 
meet, happen to agree in phase, whether they are in a 
position to codperate or interfere. If the two rays do not 
perfectly coincide there will appear alternate light and 
dark bands and the measurement of such interference 
fringes enables the two lights to be compared. 

In Michelson’s interferometer light from different sources 
or from the same source after traveling different paths 
are brought together and if the waves have been displaced 
they will not match, but interfere and cancel each other. 
Michelson used the instrument in 1886 to detect the “ether 
drift,” but with negative results. This threw the scientific 
world into confusion, for it appeared to be proved experi- 
mentally that the ether neither. moved nor stood still. But 
recently Ejnstein has suggested a way out of the dilemma 
by his sensational theory of relativity. Einstein’s view re- 
ceived support from the British observations on the eclipse 
of 1919, which seemed to prove that a ray of starlight 
passing close by the sun is bent out of its straight course in 
agreement with Einstein’s law of gravitation, but not with 
Newton’s. But a few hasty observations on occasional 
eclipses form an insecure foundation for so far-reaching a 
theory and astronomers have been wishing that there was 
some way of measuring the deflection of light without 
waiting for an eclipse to come along. Possibly Michelson 

















International 

The great American scientist whose latest discovery enables us 

to tell the size of stars. This photograph shows Professor 

Michelson with one of the instruments which he used in meas- 
uring the diameter of Betelgeuse 


has granted their wish for his new instrument may prove 


powerful enough to measure minuter deviations than has 


hitherto been possible. 

As early as 1894 Michelson suggested that the application 
of his interferometer to astronomical research would enable 
the diameter of stars to be measured with greater accuracy 
than their distance, but nobody followed up the hint, so 
now he has done’ it himself. Last summer Professor Hale 
placed at his disposal the magnificent equipment of the 
Solar Observatory of the Carnegie Institution at Pasa- 
dena. Here on Mount Wilson is a reflecting telescope with 
an eight-foot concave mirror. If instead of using the whole 
‘perture the light from a star is passed thru two narrow 
lits a series of interference bands are produced instead 
of an image of the star. These light and dark bands will al- 
ernately coincide or conflict as the slits are moved apart. 

nd so give an opportunity to measure the diameter of the 

ar as has now been done with Betelgeuse. The distance of 
this star is known to be about 150 light years. That is, the 
‘cht that the astrometers on Mount Wilson have been 
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looking at left home before the American revolution and 
has been traveling toward us day and night at the rate of 
186,000 miles a second ever since. 

The limit to a telescope has hitherto been the impossi- 
bility of making and mounting larger lenses or mirrors than 
those now in use in California. But for Michelson’s inter- 
ferometer it is not necessary to catch the star image on 
the same mirror. Two smaller mirrors may be used at any 
convenient distance apart and their interference fringes 
thrown together. This is the same as widening the mirror 
to that diameter and vastly extending the resolving power. 
It does away also with the heavy and cumbrous tubes of 
our big telescopes. Michelson has one of those minds that 
throw off bright ideas in continuous showers like the 
sparks from a carborundum wheel grinding steel. He 
should be kept surrounded by a circle of disciples holding 
open tinder boxes so as to catch the flying fire. In 1907 he 
received the Nobel prize for his echelon spectroscope and 
measurement of the wave length of light; the only Ameri- 
can physicist to be so honored. In the list of Nobel prize 
men he is credited to Germany, but this is wrong. It is 
true he was born in Germany, at Strelno in 1852, but by 
race he is Hebrew, not Teuton, and by nationality he is 
100 per cent American, since he was educated at the U. S. 
Naval Academy and did important service .in the navy 
during the Great War. His is a distinguished family. His 
brother Charles has been editor of various Hearst papers. 
His sister Miriam is the author of “In the Bishop’s Car- 
riage” and other popular novels and plays. One of his sons, 
Albert, was American consul and another, Truman, is a 
Government ethnologist. 


A Thought for 1921 


ARD times coming? Perhaps so, but think of the iron 
times we would have had to endure if Germany had 
won the war! 


The Blot on the Flag 


USKEGEE Institute, which keeps tabs on lynchings 
in the United States, has just sent us the gruesome 
details for 1920. 

During the year fifty-three negroes and eight whites 
were lynched. Of these one was a negress, and three were 
burned at the stake. Eighteen, or one-third, were put to 
death for the “usual crime.” One of the white men was 
killed for no other offense than being a foreigner, while of 
the more trivial charges against the negroes, three were 
put to death for assisting fugitives to escape, two for in- 
sulting women, two for knocking down prison guards, one 
for jumping a labor contract, and one for insisting on 
voting. 

Georgia leads the dishonor roll with nine lynchings, 
while Alabama, Florida and Mississippi follow with seven 
each. Nine of the sixty-one lynchings were in Northern 
and Western states. 

There are two rays of light in this gloomy picture. First, 
lynchings are decreasing. There were twenty-two less this 
year than last. Second, there were fifty-six instances re- 
corded in which officers of the law prevented lynchings, 
tho in four cases only after mobs had been fired on and 
seven attackers killed. 

Now that the American people are showing such com- 
mendable zeal in condemning the mob murders in Ireland, 
would it not help matters if our British cousins should 
take similar action with regard to mob murders here? 


Two Men 


UPERFICIALLY the career of d’Annunzio parallels 
that of Garibaldi. Both men were ardent Italian pa- 
triots, romantic and Quixotic by temperament, daring and 
adventurous. Both men added new territories to Italy by 
unauthorized raids which the Italian Government dared 
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not openly countenance. Both men gained military posses- 
sion of still other territories which Italy had to relinquish 
on account of the general diplomatic situation. 

But the resemblance was only superficial. D’Annunzio 
aping Garibaldi was like Louis Napoleon attempting to 
revive the empire of Napoleon Bonaparte or Kaiser Wil- 
helm posing as another Frederick the Great. It is easier 
to imitate the hat than the head. Garibaldi’s soul was 
rooted in the soil of ethics. He cared first of all for hu- 
manity and the universal cause of liberty, secondly for the 
greatness of Italy, and only incidentally for his own fame. 
The lands which he aspired to conquer were all Italian by 
speech and sympathy; he did not, like d’Annunzio, attempt 
to bring thousands of unwilling Slavs under the Italian 
flag. His youth was one of labor and adventure; he was not, 
like d’Annunzio, a decadent poet who turned patriot in or- 
der to end in a blaze of glory a misspent life. The real soul 
of Garibaldi is not incarnate in the volatile little dictator 
of the Quarnero, but in the moderate and truly patriotic 
Italians who made, and kept, the Treaty of Rapallo. 


Protecting Home Industries 


HE New York police are trying to keep bandits from 

New Jersey from entering the city. New Jersey, in 
turn, is objecting to the exportation of bandits from New 
York. It is felt that local wealth should be reserved for 
home burglars who will “keep the money in the state.” 


The Missionary’s Place in Politics 


By Shailer Mathews 


HE Japanese Government is warning missionaries 
in Korea and Manchuria not to mingle politics with 
their religion. The two are separate, it says. If this 
means that missionaries should not stir up revolution, 
should not aid rebels, the Japanese Government is right. 
There have been instances in which missionaries of cer- 
tain countries have been used by those countries for the 
purpose of furthering their political ambitions. Japan had 
an experience of this sort in the sixteenth century and 
has never forgotten it. But not only in Japan does the 
missionary have to be on his guard against interference 
in governmental affairs. The entire British Empire in the 
East is sensitive to revolutionary currents and the mis- 
sionary must consciously refrain from even careless re- 
marks which might raise suspicion of political activities. 
It is to the credit of the American missionaries that they 
are facing this delicate situation with wisdom and self- 
control. Their sympathies must again and again be stirred 
as they see school buildings and churches destroyed, and 
Christians punished brutally as revolutionists; but they 
have thus far given no ground for rebuke. If ever good 
people had good sense, the missionaries have it in those 
sections of Asia where political tension is the strongest. 
But back of this situation lies a real question. If mission- 
aries were to confine themselves merely to preparing 
heathen for heaven it would not be likely that they would 
stray far into politics; but if missionaries ever preached 
such a limited Gospel they certainly make a different ap- 
peal today. Your missionary is a pioneer in social trans- 
formation. Without merchandise, without seekine profit, he 
embodies moral ideals and cultural habits which in the 
nature of the case affect the social life of the people 
among whom he lives. If we add to this obvious fact the 
more accurate conception of Christianity which is coming 
to prevail at least among the younger missionaries it will 
be apparent that the preaching of the worth of human per- 
sonality, and the democracy of the kingdom of God, is 
bound indirectly to effect a people’s conception of govern- 
ment and the social order. Now ideas which are common- 
place in a democracy may be disturbing among a subject 
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race. The preaching of such human worthfulness as has 
resulted in democracy cannot be dissociated from the 
preaching of the Gospel. However much the missionary 
keeps out of actual politics and is silent upon political con- 
ditions, the message of brotherliness and of the equality of 
spiritual freedom is bound to work like leaven among a 
people. If that people be subject and inexperienced in the 
responsibilities which the possession of right entails, they 
are likely to act unintelligently. Therein lies an unappre- 
ciated complication for the missionary movement as a 
whole. 

Christian salvation including moral development must 
be preached abroad as well as at home—in Asia and Africa 
and the Islands of the Sea just as truly as in Europe and 
America. Such a message will sooner or later affect political 
currents. 

This certainly adds new burdens of responsibility to the 
missionary. He can no longer be trained simply as an 
evangelist or as an educator -in some particular branch of 
learning. He must be taught laws of social development 
and must be trained to appreciate the social inhibitions 
and motives which lie in his message. So trained he will 
be conservative as well as a guiding force to peoples sud- 
denly brought face to face with evangelical ideals. The 
Gospel will thus be kept from breeding social revolution 
while educating peoples in brotherliness. 

The Gospel has always had such representatives among 
the missionaries. Unless they: are in large force at the 
present time, there is distinct danger lest missionary ac- 
tivity in certain regions be curtailed by governmental act 
for fear that evangelization may mean revolution. The 
only worse alternative to such a misfortune would be for 
missionaries to ignore the social significance of Christian- 
ity and preach an innocuous otherworldliness which would 
leave their converts insensible to political abuses and op- 
posed to social advance. 


Give Yourself a Mandate 


S a nation we have refused to assume any responsi- 

bility for saving central Europe from anarchy by 
entering the League, or saving western Asia by accepting 
the Armenian mandate. But that does not prevent us as 
individuals from doing what the Government has left un- 
done. Liberal contributions made this winter to the Euro- 
pean Relief Council or the Near East Relief will not only 
express your individual sense of responsibility for the wel- 
fare of the world, but will help the League in its task of 
stabilizing conditions and bringing back prosperity and 
peace. Just as volunteer enlistments are a sort of private 
declaration of war against a national foe, so volunteer 
charity is the acceptance of a private “mandate.” Buy your- 
self a share in World Peace. 


Background Folk in Your Novel | 


By Preston Slosson 


y Nail say that if anyone should poke his head into a 
railroad car and call out “How is your third act 
getting along?” half the men and women would give 

a self-conscious jump. Millions of people are trying their 

hand at novels, short stories, plays or moving picture 

scenarios; and the minority who are too busy digging 
ditches or selling oil stock or writing editorials to attempt 
the fascinating task of interweaving narrative with char- 
acter creation look forward to the time when they will 
have the leisure to do so. In the life all about us lies 
abundant material; the greatest novels and dramas ever 
written are published so widely that everyone can see 
for himself the manner in which effective work may be 
done, and yet few of us can hope to scale the hights of 
creative literature. Something is lacking in the flavor of 
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our work no matter how conscientiously we follow the best 
recipes. 

One reason, perhaps, why the average modern play or 
novel seems a trifle thin and flavorless is that in concen- 
trating attention on the main thread of the plot and the 
leading personalities the background is neglected. Minor 
characters are treated as stage scenery; mere conveniences 
for the development of the action or a picturesque setting 
for the hero, heroine or villain. This is not the way in 
which the masters worked. The first law of creative liter- 
ature is make every character interesting. More easily 
said than done, of course; but too frequently this principle 
is not even recognized. 

Take the two most gigantic romancers in English liter- 
ature, Scott and Dickens. It might almost be said of them 
that they became great by this one principle alone. Perhaps 
you may think that you are weak.in plot; but certainly 
you can construct a better plot than most of those of Dick- 
ens. You may think that your hero and heroine are uncon- 
vincing; but you can bet a cookie that they are more life- 
like than some of the stilted, featureless, rhetorical lay 
figures who do duty for “leading young man” and “leading 
young lady” in the formal plan of Scott’s novels. A con- 
temporary critic would certainly pronounce the novels of 
Scott and Dickens “formless, chaotic, weak in plot, slip- 
shod in expression, padded with irrelevant material, filled 
with anachronisms and improbabilities, marred by illog- 
ical and artificial climaxes, and stuffed with windy moral- 
izing and sentimental sham eloquence.” All of which is 
more or less true. But the best novel is not the most per- 
fect novel, and time and again we turn from the machine- 
made historical novels of the day to drink at these great 
fountains of vital romance. What is the secret? 

Almost any of Scott’s novels will give the answer—“Ivan- 
hoe,” for example. The average modern writer would throw 
the limelight full on Ivanhoe, Rowena, Rebecca and the 
Templar, analyze their psychology in most elaborate 
fashion, trim the edges of the narrative to fit them, and 
make the other characters a sort of Greek chorus to their 
deeds and words. Scott, on the contrary, makes Ivanhoe a 
mere conventional hero and Rowena a mere heroine to be 
rescued from time to time and toted around generally. But 
what a background! The grim Black Sluggard relaxing 
for an evening to drink and sing and shout with Friar 
Tuck; the passionate, manly, patriotic, narrow-minded 
Saxon Cedric quarreling with the torpid soul of the noble 
Athelstane; the lightminded De Bracy, in whom one sees 
already all the good and evil of the English gentleman 
whose ideal of life is sportsmanship; the fanatical ec- 
clesiastic whose pure conscience and sense of duty drives 
him to condemn Rebecca as a witch; the stolid, faithful 
Gurth; the immortal jester Wamba who seems one of the 
brotherhood of Shakespere’s clowns; the thwarted and 
crippled soul of Isaac of York, whose native kindliness of 
temper has been driven by persecution into avarice; the 
crazed Saxon woman who sets fire to the castle of the ogre 
Front de Boeuf; the yeomen in their Lincoln green—here 
is not a novel but life itself, or an imaginary world more 
real than life. 

In Dickens the background is more important still, as his 
plots were even weaker than those of Scott. The incidents 
become more important than the main theme; the minor 
characters become the focus of the reader’s interest. Not 
David Copperfield and Agnes, but Micawber and Betsy 
Trotwood live in the memory. Sam Weller, Dick Swiveller, 
Mr. Podsnap, Sarah Gamp, and a crowd of clerks, boat- 
men, coachmen, innkeepers, butlers, beggars, lunatics and 
all other sorts and conditions of men—chiefly poor and ob- 
scure men whom any other writer would have used as mere 
stage scenery—entirely eclipse the nominal “principal 
characters” and wreak havoc with the theme of the novels. 
The loss is small. We can forgive anything to the genius 
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whose magic touch can make every errand boy and board- 
ing house landlady as immortal as Achilles or Hamlet. 

It would be good practice for anyone who contemplates 
writing a novel to read over some of the best sellers of 
history with special attention to the way in which the 
minor characters are individualized and made significant. 
Read “The Cloister and the Hearth,” forgetting Gerard and 
remembering the people he met on his tramp from Holland 
to Italy. Read “Les Miserables” with as close attention to 
Gavroche, the lion-hearted Paris gamin, and Javert, the 
man who made a religien of law and order, as to Jean Val- 
jean himself. Even “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” tho scorned by 
supercilious critics, is really a great novel because of Mrs. 
Stowe’s skill in background and deserves the careful study 
of those who wish to write fiction. Forget all about Uncle 
Tom, little Eva and Legree, and note the fine drawing of 
the less noticed persons of the story: George Harris, the 
man of partly white blood and the spirit of a proud Anglo- 
Saxon, who is none the less reckoned by the law as a negro 
slave; Cassy, whose soul is both hardened and strengthened 
by slavery to a dreadful sternness; Miss Ophelia the gently 
caricatured type of New Englandism; the quiet folk of the 
Quaker settlement; the legislator who voted for the fugitive 
slave law and later helped to rescue fugitive slaves. Life, 
after all, is not made up of heroes, heroines and villains; 
most of us are bound to be minor characters in history. But 
people are not mere crowd units. The background folk have 
individualities as truly as the great. The bank clerk. in 
your next novel and the butler in your next play have 
souls as well as trades; do not leave them out. 


A Sane Suggestion 
EPRESENTATIVE McArthur has introduced a con- 
stitutional amendment providing that a newly elected 

President and Congress should take office soon after elec- 
tion, thus abolishing the four months’ interregnum which is 
now so glaring a denial of democratic methods in our con- 
stitutional system. The Independent has frequently called 
attention to the need for this change and we hope that the 


proposed amendment will receive early and favorable 
action. 


Where “America First” May End 
A. D. 2200. The Geneva Encyclopedia 

America, United States of—A transatlantic nation, some- 
times called “the Hermit Republic.” Very little is now 
known of this country, which has followed the old Thibetan 
policy of complete isolation from the rest of the world. 
According to old records it was once a great Power and 
took a dominant part in the War of 1914-1918. At this 
period it stood also at the forefront of the nations in the 
arts of peace, especially with respect to industrial produc~ 
tion. But the refusal of the United States to enter the 
League of Nations, and the general tendency evident about 
1920 to refuse all political, commercial and cultural rela- 
tions with “foreign barbarians,” led to stagnation such as 
always results from national isolation and the fate of 
China befell the proud republic of the Occident. Explorers 
from the Republic of Canada and the Federation of Latin. 
America find the natives still cherishing the superstitions 
of the early twentieth century. They worship a deity called 
the “Monroe Doctrine” and dread a devil known as “Article 
Ten,” altho only the priestly orders are able to give the 
meaning of either phrase. They believe that the Atlantic 
is a million miles broad and that the nations on the other 
side of it are all “imperialists” and “secret diplomats” 
ruled by “monarchs,” altho even in 1920 most of Europe 
was republican in form and practically all of it in sub- 
stance. Anyone who questions these beliefs is liable té be 
burned to death over a slow fire of Hearst newspapers for 
alleged ‘Unhundredpercentamericanism.” 
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Disarming Germany 


HE French are threatening to occupy German terri- 

tory unless the German Government is more expedi- 
tious in disarming. The regular army appears already to 
have been brought down to the maximum strength of 100,- 
000 men fixed by the Treaty of Versailles, but there is 
great difficulty over the demobilization of irregular forces, 
half army and half police, such as the Einwohnerwehr and 
the Sicherheitspolizei. The French contention is that these 
are not really police, but camouflaged military organiza- 
tions with the double purpose of overthrowing the German 
republic in the interest of the old militarism and then 
starting a war of revenge against the Allies. The German 
contention is that the disturbed internal condition of Ger- 
many and the constant possibility of Bolshevist uprisings 
makes it imperative to maintain a heavily armed auxiliary 
police. 

Two parts of Germany are at the moment under the 
sway of reactionary forces and their local civic guards are 
particularly menacing to the peace of Germany and of 
Europe. One is East Prussia. This interesting little corner 
of Germany is cut off by the Polish corridor to the Baltic 
from all the rest of the country; it is an island of Ger- 
man population in a sea of Slavs and Lithuanians. The in- 
security and isolation of this region leads naturally to 
militarism; all the more so since many of the Prussian 
junkers of the old monarchy have their landed estates 
within its boundaries. The other is Bavaria. Less than two 
years ago Bavaria was a hotbed of Bolshevism; the one 
German state where a communist government was estab- 
lished and endured for many weeks. But the Bolsheviki 
were always a minority of the population, which in bulk 
is Catholic, agricultural and conservative; so when the 
Bolshevist government was overthrown there was a strong 
reaction not only against the Bolsheviki, but against revo- 
lutionary and republican institutions generally. As in Hun- 
gary, the pendulum swung in a few months from a violent 
communism to a violent royalism. Fearing an attempt to 
restore the Bavarian royal house and a hostile attitude to 
France which would provoke renewed French intervention, 
German miners have requested the Government to disarm 
the Bavarian Einwohnerwehr. The miners are particularly 
toncerned, because if the Allies should advance farther into 
German territory the coal mining districts of the Ruhr 
would be the first places occupied. 

The reason why France made formal protest of Ger- 
many’s failure to disarm at the end of December was that 
January 1, 1921, had been fixed by agreement at Spa last 
July as the latest date for Germany to carry out the dis- 
armament provisions of the Treaty of Versailles. A failure 
to do so would permit the Allies to proceed to a further 
occupation of German territory. The amount of coal to be 
paid by Germany was temporarily fixed at Spa also, but 
the coal arrangement lapses at the end of this January 
when fresh adjustments will have to be made. The amount 
of Germany’s general indemnity will have to be fixed before 
May 1. France does not so much desire to advance her 
troops farther into Germany as to establish her right to 
do so under the Spa agreement, by pointing out Germany’s 
violations of her pledges. Thus in all the important nego- 
tiations respecting reparations which will come up this 
year, as well as in all other diplomatic disputes with Ger- 
many, France will have in reserve the threat to occupy 
German territory in retaliation for agreements broken. 
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Dr. Theobald von Bethmann-Hollweg died on January 1, 
1921. He was Chancellor of the German Empire at the out- 
break of the Great War and continued in office until July, 
1917. Altho sanctioning by continuance in office not only | 
the general war policy on which the Kaiser and his military 
chiefs were resolved, but also the invasion of Belgium and 
the declaration of unrestricted U-boat warfare, the Chan- 
cellor was personally a man of moderate and pacific in- 
stincts. He admitted that the invasion of Belgium was con- 
trary to international law, scandalizing his fellow-country- 
men by his inopportune frankness, and he did his best to 
avert the intervention of the United States by holding off 
the submarines. But. being the sort of man who “means 
well—feebly,” he always submitted under protest to the 
demands of the Kaiser and the German general staff. If 
he had had the backbone to defy the forces of reaction he 
might at many times during the war have brought about 
a peace of compromize instead of living to witness the total 
overthrow of the German Empire. 


French Socialists Split 


HE Unified Socialist party which Jaurés made it his 
- life work to assemble out of a jumble of discordant 
factions into which French Socialism was formerly divided, 
has now again fallen apart. The cause for this disaster was 
not in Paris but in Moscow. The word of the Russian Bol- 
sheviki had gone forth that only those national Socialist 
parties would be allowed to affiliate with the “Third In- 
ternational” (the international organization of Bolshevist 
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and Communist parties) which had expelled their moderate 
members and adopted purely revolutionary tactics. The 
Federation of the Seine, the local Socialist organization in 
Paris, accepted the Moscow conditions by 13,488 votes out 
of 17,146. The Paris Socialists are the most revolutionary 
in France, but the sweeping victory of the Bolshevist ele- 
ment at the capital foreshadowed a Bolshevist victory in 
the party at large. 

A congress or convention of the Socialist party was held 
at Tours to consider the affiliation of the French party 
with the Third International. Three factions appeared in 
the convention. The “Right,” represented by Marcel Sem- 
bat and others of the older and more experienced chiefs of 
the party, upheld political action and opposed Bolshevism. 
The “Center,” whose chief spokesman was Jean Longuet, 
favored joining the Third International but without ac- 
cepting the conditions which the Russians wished to impose 
and without splitting the party by expelling moderate So- 
cialists. The “Left,” dominated by Marcel Cachin, was for 
acceptance of all the Bolshevist conditions and uncompro- 
mizing adherence to the program of revolution and class 
dictatorship. Clara Zetkin, a German communist leader, 
fired the enthusiasm of the radicals by calling on the 
French convention to “split from your party all social 
patriots and all vacillating Centrists, and form a single 
revolutionary force capable of discipline, vigorous action 
and the emancipation of the proletariat.” 

Finally the convention voted and the “Left” or Bolshe- 
vist faction triumphed, obtaining 3208 votes for uncondi- 
tional union with the Third International. A substitute mo- 
tion by Longuet obtained only 1022 votes. The “Right” and 
“Center” factions declared themselves the true Socialist 
party and chose Paul Faure as their Secretary-General. 
Meanwhile the “Left” has formed the French Communist 
party, affiliated with the Third International. 

The new Communist movement provoked a heated de- 
bate in the Chamber of Deputies which, since last election, 
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is predominantly conservative and “bourgeois.” M. Cachin 
hurled the defiance of the Communists at the French Gov- 
ernment: 


We shall take advantage of the Government’s protective meas- 
ures as long as they are extended to us. When they cease, and 
coercion and represssive measures are adopted, we shall con- 
tinue our revolutionary propaganda everywhere, and at all times. 

To this M. Steeg, Minister of the Interior, replied: 

Deputy Cachin has thrown down a challenge to the Govern- 
ment. We accept it. We shall repress any attempt at revolution 
with all possible means at our command. The Government’s 
energy will be equal to the audacity of M. Cachin’s party. 


By a vote of 451 to 54 the Chamber expressed its confi- 
dence in the “ability of the Government to take the meas- 
ures necessary to end revolutionary propaganda.” 


British Labor on Ireland 


HE British Labor Commission, headed by Arthur Hen- 
derson of the Labor party, has recently published its 
report on conditions in Ireland. The commission was sup- 
plied by the British Government with permits to travel 
wherever it wished, even in the areas in open rebellion. 
The general trend of the report is unfavorable to the 
coercive policy of the Government and numerous instances 
of misconduct on the part of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
are reported. The report gives a very clear picture of the 
atmosphere of hate and fear now hanging over the un- 
happy land and the outrages daily committed on both sides. 
The Sinn Fein army, we are informed, “may consist of 
116 battalions whose strength varies from 100 to 1000 
men.” It is not organized as a regular army, but is all 
the more formidable on that account because “if it func- 
tioned as an army it would have to concentrate to fight and 
then it could be defeated without difficulty, but in its pres- 
ent form it lives and fights and disperses.” War by ambush 
and secret assassination is difficult to repress and, in the 
opinion of the Labor Commission, reprisals on the part of 
the police have only succeeded in stimulating the insurgents 
to fresh outrages. 

The forces of the British crown consist of two parts: 
the regular army or “garrison” of some 50,000 men, and 
the Royal Irish Constabulary and its auxiliary forces. The 
practice of enlisting former veterans of the Great War to 
fill vacancies in the constabulary gave rise to the nickname 
“Black and Tans,” since the new recruits wore the blackish 
green caps and belts of the constabulary in conjunction 
with the khaki uniform of the army. The constabulary, and 
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especially the new recruits, are blamed for most of the 
acts of terrorism charged up to the account of the British 
Government. Some “are men of intemperate habits and ut- 
terly unsuited to their duties.” “Incendiarism is part of 
the policy of the Black and Tans and auxiliaries. It is, we 
believe, one of their methods of terrorism and revenge.” 
“It is within the knowledge of the British Government 
that there have been cases of looting.” Detachments of aux- 
iliary cadets were sometimes better disciplined than the 
regular constabulary, but sometimes they were “the authors 
of reprisals whose brutality and destructive effects were 
only equaled by the skill and forethought with which they 
had been planned.” 

The report concluded with an appeal for a peaceful so- 
lution and an end to the whole policy of coercion: 

The final solution of the Irish problem will not be found thru 
a policy of violence or of vengeance. Ultimately it will have to 
be found along the lines of conciliation and consent, by the more 
enlightened method of negotiation. The Irish people have faith 
in British Labor alone among the political parties in this coun- 
try, and we believe that if the Labor movement will persist in its 
efforts for peace it will be able to make an effective contribu- 
tion toward the settlement of the most difficult problem con- 
fronting the British people. 


Assassinations of police continue. Archbishop Gilmartin 
of Tuam and Bishop Cohalan of Cork have warned Catho- 
lic Sinn Feiners that all who take part in such deeds are 
liable to excommunication. But so far the Irish clergy have 
had as little effect in restraining Irish revolutionists as the 
remonstrances of the Labor party have had in changing the 
policy of the British Government. The recent passage of 
the Home Rule bill has.as yet done nothing whatever to 
reconcile Irish opinion. 


The Conquest of Fiume 


"ANNUNZIO’S “Regency of the Quarnero” has fallen 

before the arms of Italy and peace reigns on the 
Adriatic; or, to quote one Italian statesman, “now that 
d’Annunzio has soared into the skies we can have a little 
peace on earth.” The poet dictator left Fiume‘in an air- 
plane after a final despairing proclamation that Italy was 
not worth “the least pinprick” of his blood. Whether that 
be so or not, d’Annunzio held out long enough to cost the 
blood of many brave Italian soldiers and volunteers of 
Fiume, who fell on both sides in the conflict which his ob- 
stinacy had provoked. 

General Caviglia entered the city and accepted its sur- 
render. By the terms which closed the little “war” between 
the Kingdom of Italy and the “Regency of the Quarnero” 
the authorities of Fiume were required to release all pris- 
oners and military stores which they had captured, to sub- 
mit to disarmament, to evacuate the islands of Veglia and 
Arbe (which go to the Yugoslavs under the terms of the 
Treaty of Rapallo), and to send away the volunteers who 


had joined the fortunes of the insurgents. A general par-' 


don is extended to the legionaries who volunteered for the 
defense of Fiume, but this does not extend to the sailors 
who deserted the Italian navy during the recent conflict. 
D’Annunzio was required to leave Fiume and release his 
legionaries from their oath of allegiance. 

The fall of Fiume comes as a double relief to the ‘Italian 
Government. In the first place it frees the Italian army 
from the disagreeable task of coercing fellow-Italians by 
force of arms. In the second place it puts an end_to the 
danger of a sympathetic uprising in Italy itself. While 
Fiume was keing bombarded there were pro-d’Annunzio 
demonstrations in many cities. Nationalist crowds paraded 
the streets shouting “Down with the Treaty of Rapallo!” 
It was feared not only that the Nationalists might make 
trouble by appealing to patriotic sentiment against the 
Government and the treaty, but that the anarchists and 
- communists might take advantage of such a disturbance 
to further their own propaganda. Tho the radical wing of 
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Italian Socialism has no slightest sympathy with d’An- 
nunzio’s adventure, caring nothing for national ambitions 
across the Adriatic, it would not be above making use of 
any weapon that lay to hand for rousing discontent against 
the existing order. 

Altho many Italians are disappointed by the terms of 
the Treaty of Rapallo and in a measure sympathetic with 
d’Annunzio’s effort to make the whole Adriatic an Italian 
lake, they cannot fail to recognize that Italy has already 
obtained better terms than she would have had either by 
the Pact of London in 1915 or by President Wilson’s sug- 
gested compromize at the Paris Peace Conference in 1919. 
The Pact of London was a secret treaty negotiated at the 
time of Italy’s entrance into the Great War. It was agreed 
to by Britain, France and Rusia, but not by the United 
States, as at that time we were still a neutral nation. Its 
principle was the “balance of power” and the statesmen 
who negotiated it took for granted that Austria-Hungary 
would still be in existence at the end of the war. They 
therefore awarded part of the Dalmatian coast to Italy as 
a strategic area which would give Italy command of both 
shores of the Adriatic. But they left Fiume to Austria- 
Hungary as the only possible outlet of Croatian and Hun- 
garian commerce on the Adriatic. 
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THE FALL OF FIUME 


D’Annunzio aspired to add to his Regency of the Quarnero and 
eventually to the Kingdom. of Italy the Dalmatian coast even 
beyond the Pact of London line, as well as all the lands around 
Fiume. By the Treaty of Rapallo, Fiume is independent, tho 
“snuggled up” close to the new Italian frontier; Dalmatia goes 
to Yugoslavia except for the Italian city of Zara; and territories 
near Fiume, such as Sussak and Veglia, are also left to the 
Yugoslavs 


But the dissolution of the old Austro-Hungarian Empire 
in 1918 completely altered the situation. The Serbs, 
Croatians and Slovanes of Austria and Hungary pro- 
claimed their union with the Serbs of Serbia and Mon- 
tenegro in one great Yugoslav nation. As Serbia and 
Montenegro were numbered among the Allies, this meant 
that the eastern boundary of Italy would no longer lie 
between Italy and the hostile nation of Austria-Hungary 
but between Italy and a friendly and allied Power. On this 
basis the Yugoslavs demanded that the eastern coast of 
the Adriatic, including not only Fiume and Dalmatia, but 
Istria, Triest and Gorizia, be ceded to them. On the other 
hand the Italians of Fiume equally refused to recognize 
the Pact of London and demanded that on the principle of 
“self determination” the city be joined to Italy. The Italian 
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Government tried to combine two inconsistent lines of argu- 
ment. It demanded Dalmatia on the ground of the Pact of 
1915 and Fiume on the ground of nationality. 

President Wilson proposed a compromize based on the 
principle of nationality. He suggested that Triest and 
western Istria, where there was an Italian majority, go 
to Italy, and that eastern Istria and Dalmatia, overwhelm- 
ingly Slavic, go to Yugoslavia. Fiume could be made an in- 
dependent free city under the protection of the League of 
Nations. The British and French supported President Wil- 
son’s plan in principle and labored hard to frame some 
compromize plan which the Italians would accept. Many 
months of fruitless negotiation, much diplomatic friction 
between Italy and her allies, d’Annunzio’s attempt to seize 
the disputed regions by main force, several cabinet 
changes in Italy, and general unrest and disquiet thruout 
the world resulted from the refusal of Italy to accept any 
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of the proposed compromizes. But by negotiation with the 
Yugoslavs a solution was reached which at least averted an 
Italian-Yugoslav war even if it did not altogether satisfy 
the rights of nationality or the claims of either party. By 
the Treaty of Rapallo, Italy gained all that President Wil- 
son had offered and in addition certain islands in the 
Adriatic and an extension of her eastern frontier over the 
Slavs of eastern Istria to the borders of Fiume. Fiume be- 
came an independent city, but not under the protection of 
the League of Nations and in immediate contact with the 
new Italian boundary. Italy abandoned her claims to Dal- 
matia except for the city of Zara, which is, like Fiume, an 
Italian town with a Slavic hinterland. Having once accepted 
the Treaty of Rapallo the Italian Government felt bound 
to enforce it in good faith and did so in spite of the oppo- 
sition of d’Annunzio and his volunteer legions. Had d’An- 
nunzio acquiesced in the decision of his Government he 
would have left the name of a great Italian patriot, for 
he made a good record in the war against Austria, and 
his later raid against the Yugoslavs, tho illegal and men- 
acing to the peace of the world, was of service to Italy in 
preventing the Yugoslavs from gaining control of Fiume. 


Kansas Court Imposes Living Wage 


OVERNOR Allen has always boasted that the Kansas 
Industrial Court was a two-edged weapon, and that 
it was as much designed to protect the rights of the worker 
as those of the employer. Hitherto the public has associated 
it chiefly with the suppression of strikes. But in a recent 


decision the Court laid down the principle that even during 
hard times the employer must to the best of his ability 
maintain an adequate wage for skilled workmen in his 
employ: 

A very important question connected with the matter before us 
is its effect upon labor. The people of Kansas have solemnly de- 
clared by legislative act that workers engaged in this industry 
shall at all times receive a fair wage and have healthful and 
moral surroundings. In the reduction of the hours of operation, 
therefore, the millers should be very careful and solicitous con- 
cerning the matter of labor. Skilled and faithful employees should 
be given such treatment as will enable them during the period 
of limited production to support themselves and their families. 

The evidence before us shows that in the Topeka mills skilled 
men in the milling business are being paid a monthly wage, 
and therefore are drawing pay whether the mill is running or 
not. So far as it is possible to do so, this rule should be recog- 
nized in all the mills in the state, for it is necessary in the 
promotion of the general welfare that skilled and faithful work- 
ers should always be available for these essential industries 
which so vitally affect the living conditions of the people. 


Wilson Upholds Clayton Act 


66 RTICLE Ten” seems fated to be a cause of strife be- 

tween President Wilson and Congress. A few 
months ago it was Article 10 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. Now the trouble is over Section 10 
of the Clayton Act of 1914. A bill passed Congress to 
postpone the coming into effect of this provision, which 
prohibits railroads from purchasing without open bid or 
advertisement from concerns in which their officers and 
directors are interested. It is a part of the code of laws 
directed against “interlocking directorates.” President 
Wilson returned the bill to Congress on December 30 
without his signature. 

In his veto message the President pointed out that the 
Clayton Act became law on October 15, 1914, and that the 
railroads were originally granted a period of two years 
before Section 10 came into effect “so that no inconvenience 
or confusion might result from the enforcement of its pro- 
visions.” But later extensions of time were granted and 
“in all, over six years have elapsed since this enactment 
was put upon the statute books, so that all interests con- 
cerned have had long and ample notice of the obligations it 
imposes.” He thought that there was no longer any excuse 
for legislation once more postponing the operation of the 
law against interlocking directorates between railroads 
and manufacturers of railroad supplies. He admitted that 
many persons believed that the Clayton Act should be 
modified to be in harmony with the Transportation Act 
of last year, but added: 

When it is considered that the Congress is now in session and 
ean readily adopt suitable amendments if they shall be found to 
be necessary, such reasons for further delay appear to me to be 
inadequate. The soundness of the principle embodied in Section 
10 seems generally to be admitted. The wholesome effects which 
its application was intended to produce should not longer be 
withheld from the public and from the common carriers imme- 


diately concerned, for whose protection it was particularly 
designed. 


Labor and the Clayton Act 


HE Supreme Court of the United States has decided 

that the Clayton Act does not make trades unions 
immune from prosecution under the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act, provided that they depart from “normal and legiti- 
mate objects and engage in an actual combination or con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade.” The issue arose in connec- 
tion with an appeal brought by the Duplex Printing Press 
Company of Michigan for an injunction against repre- 
sentatives of the International Association of Machinists, 
restraining them from conducting a boycott against the 
factory products of the Duplex company. In the District 
Court and Circuit Court of Appeals it was held that the 
provisions of the Clayton Act, and especially Section 20, 
which restricts the granting of injunctions in industrial 
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disputes “concerning terms or condi- 
tions of employment,” were a bar 
against the suit brought by the Du- 
plex company. The action of the Su- 
preme Court reverses this decision 
and deprives the labor unions of the 
immunity which they believed the 
law had granted them. 

The majority opinion, delivered by 
Justice Pitney, held that Section 6 
of the Clayton Act, declaring that 
trades unions were not conspiracies 
in restraint of trade, applied only to 
their normal and legitimate purposes 
and could not “be taken as authoriz- 
ing any activity otherwise unlawful.” 
As to Section 20 the court held: 

There is nothing here to justify de- 
fendants or the organizations they repre- 
sent in using either threats or persuasion 
to bring about strikes or a cessation of 
work on the part of employees of com- 


plainant’s customers, or of the trucking 
company employed by the customers, with 
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that they should be accorded 
indirectly. . .. 

For many months there has 
been a demand that war agen- 
cies should be abolished and 
that there should be less Gov- 
ernment interference with busi- 
ness. I have sympathized with 
this view, and believe that it is 
applicable to foreign trade as 
well as to domestic business. I 
am of the opinion that now, 
more than two years after the 
armistice, the nation should re- 
sume its usual business meth- 
ods and return to its, reliance 
on the initiative, intelligence 
and ability of its business lead- 
ers and financial institutions. 


The Senate voted by 53 to 5 
to override the President’s 
veto. Senators Elkins of 
West Virginia, Keyes of New 
Hampshire, and Sutherland 
of West Virginia, Republi- 
cans; Gerry of Rhode Island, 
and Thomas of Colorado, 














the object of compelling such customers 
to withdraw or refrain from commercial 
relations with complainant, and of there- 
by constraining complainant to yield the 
matter in dispute. To instigate a sympathetic strike in aid 
of a secondary boycott cannot be deemed “peaceful and lawful’ 
persuasion. 


Justices Holmes, Brandeis and Clarke dissented from 
the opinion of the rest of the Supreme Court. In a minority 
opinion delivered by Justice Brandeis it was held that the 
action of the International Association of Machinists was 
not a secondary boycott, but simply “an instance of a strike 
of those who have a common interest to protect themselves 
by preventing use of products which part of them have 
tried to prevent manufacture of by a strike.” It was pointed 
out that manufacturers had pursued a similar policy in re- 
fusing to sell to customers who in their own business em- 
ployed exclusively union labor (for an instance of this see 
“Steel and the Open Shop” in The Independent of Janu- 
ary 1, 1921), and that what was permitted to the manu- 
facturer should be permitted to the trades union. It was 
also urged that the Machinists’ Association had not used 
or instigated violence. 


War Finance Corporation Vetoed 


NDAUNTED by political reverses, President Wilson 

continues to exercize his veto power as vigorously as 
ever. Immediately after the newspapers had been filled with 
his conflict with Congress over the law suspending the 
operation of Clause 10 of the Clayton Anti-Trust Law, 
they had to record another conflict over the bill reviving 
the War Finance Corporation. This measure was popular 
with Congressmen representing rural constituencies be- 
cause it was expected to stimulate the export trade in 
foodstuffs and thus halt the rapid decline in agricultural 
-commodity prices. President Wilson believes that this hope 
is delusive. 

In his veto message he said: 

I am in full sympathy with every sound proposal to promote 
foreign trade along sound business lines. I am not convinced that 
the method proposed is wise, that the benefits, if any, would 
offset the evils which would result, or that the same or larger 
advantages cannot be secured without resort to Government inter- 
vention. ° 

Large Government credits were extended during the war to 
certain European governments associated with us in the strug- 
gle. These ceased several months after the armistice, except for 
commitments already made. They should not now be resumed, 
either directly or indirectly. The recent Brussels conference, 
composed of experts from many European countries and from 
other nations, itself expressed the opinion that further credits 
should not be accorded directly by governments. I do not believe 
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The well-known disease of “slumpitis” 





Democrats, alone voted to 
sustain the President. The 
Democratic ‘Senators desert- 
ed him almost in a body. Senators Penrose of Pennsylvania 
and Edge of New Jersey, both Republican, were paired 
and so could not vote on the question, but they spoke 
against the proposed measure. Thus the curious situation 
arose of a Presidential veto obtaining such little support as 
it found mainly from the ranks of the opposite party. 

In the House of Representatives the case was similar. 
The bill was passed over President Wilson’s veto by 250 
votes to 66; forty-nine of the minority being Republicans. 
The southern Democrats voted as a unit to override the veto, 
as did most other representatives of agricultural constitu- ° 
encies irrespective of party. 


Hoover’s Million Dollar Dinner 


N December 29 Mr. Herbert Hoover and General 
Pershing, representing the European Relief Council, 
entertained more than a thousand guests who had con- 
tributed upward of $1,000 apiece to the relief funds. Prob- 
ably no banquet ever held in New York City cost more 
“per plate” than this; but in return for the $1,000 the only 
fare served was just what was being handed out to the 
starving children of central Europe—rice and bread and 
tin cups of cocoa. The real “feed” of the evening was for 
the more than 250,000 “invisible guests” who are being kept 
alive this winter by the contributions of the New Yorkers. 
Mr. Hoover announced that benevolent persons in the 
United States had contributed or pledged thus far $11,- 
210,000; about one-third of the sum which it is necessary to 
raise to carry on the American relief work thru the win- 
ter and thus save the lives of the 3,500,000 children in Aus- 
tria, Poland and other countries who are threatened with 
starvation if the work should cease. As all the money raised 
goes directly for relief, overhead expenses being otherwise 
provided for, $10 is sufficient to keep a child alive till next 
summer’s crops relieve the situation. 

General Pershing made the most notable speech of the 
evening; containing a strong plea for disarmament. It is 
a striking difference between American civilization and 
that of some European countries—Germany especially— 
that most distinguished American generals and admirals 
have been anti-militarists. Pershing’s message, like that of 
Grant, was “Let us have peace”: 


It is a gloomy commentary upon world conditions that expendi- 
tures several times greater than ever before in peace times 
should be considered necessary, especially when the most rigid 
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economy in governmental administration is essential if we would 
avoid national bankruptcy. But we are only one of the many 
nations that contemplate taking upon themselves such an enor- 
mous burden, in addition to their tremendous war debts. 

The world does not seem to learn from experience. It would 
appear that the lessons of the last six years should be enough 
to convince everybody of the danger of nations striding up and 
down the earth armed to the teeth. But no one nation can reduce 
armaments unless all do. Isn’t it, then, time for an awakening 
among enlightened peoples to the end that the leading powers 
may reach some rational agreement which would not only relieve 
the world of this terrible financial load, but which in itself would 
be a long-step toward the prevention of war? 

Ours is not an aggressive nation. We want no territory, and 
we have no designs on other people. If other nations have the 
same attitude, it seems unreasonable not to believe that all would 
be willing to prove it by consenting to limit armaments. Unless 
some such move be made, we may well ask ourselves whether 
civilization does really reach a point where it begins to destroy 
itself, and whether we are thus doomed to go headlong down thru 
destructive war to darkness and barbarism. 


Colby Comes Back 


ECRETARY of State Colby has completed his visit of 

courtesy to South America and on January 4 he left 
Buenos Aires for the home trip. After his visit to Brazil he 
proceeded to Uruguay and Argentina. Uruguay is a country 
very friendly to the United States and one of the Latin 
American nations to follow our lead in declaring war against 
Germany. A most elaborate official reception took place at 
Montevideo, the Uruguayan capital, and the crowds were 
particularly enthusiastic. President Brum, who has trav- 
eled in the United States, was lavish in his praises of Ameri- 
can institutions and ideals and their embodiment in Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

In Argentina Secretary Colby had a more delicate diplo- 
matic task. Argentina has been friendly enough with the 
United States in a general way, but there exists some ap- 
prehension lest the proposed new agricultural tariff in the 
United Statcs injure the Argentine export trade. Moreover, 
President Irigoyen, tho a reformer and idealist as well as 
a man of marked ability, is very jealous 
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their governments and people” and therefore accepted Ar- 
gentina’s action with respect to the League of Nations 
“whether it coincided or not with our own opinion.” He ex- 
pressed the hope that the United States would ratify the 
treaty indemnifying the Republic of Colombia for the loss 
of Panama. ‘ 


Martens Packs His Grip 


FTER long tolerating the presence on American soil 
A of Ludwig C. A. K. Martens, so-called “ambassador” 
irom Soviet Russia to the United States, the American 
Government suddenly decided to order him deported. The 
Soviet Government thereupon ordered him to return to 
Russia and sent him a message of sympathy, congratulat- 
ing him on having “honorably and patiently endeavored 
to carry out the instructions received by you to establish 
friendly relations with the United States.” He was fur- 
ther instructed from Moscow to “cancel and liquidate all 
orders placed with American firms.” 

Mr. Ohsol, commercial director of the Soviet bureau in 
the United States, announced that one result of the de- 
portation of Ambassador Martens might be the cancella- 
tion of the contracts secured by Washington Baker Van- 
derlip. “In Russia,” he said, “foreign trade is a govern- 
mental monopoly and can only be conducted thru the regu- 
larly appointed government representative.” The deporta- 
tion of Martens has caused some criticism in the United 
States among persons not in sympathy with Bolshevism on 
the ground that it is a blow to the revival of Russo-Ameri- 
can trade. The Department of Labor defends the deporta- 
tion on the ground that Martens attempted to carry on 
Bolshevist propaganda directed against the public security 
while he was in the United States. Secretary of Labor Wil- 
son said that “there is nothing in our immigration law that 
requires the deportation of any alien because he believes 
in, teaches or advocates socialism, communism, syndical- 
ism, a Soviet form of government, a dictatorship of 

the proletariat, abolition of 





of preserving the national sovereignty and 
diplomatic independence of his country. He 
kept Argentina neutral during the Great 
War in spite of a strong popular move- 
ment to enter the war and thus avenge the 
gross perfidy of Germany’s representative 
at Buenos Aires, who misused his official 
position to send out secret instructions to 
sink Argentine merchant ships “without 
a trace.” President Irigoyen also withdrew 
Argentina from the League of Nations be- 
cause the Assembly did not accept -the 
amendments to the Covenant demanded by 
the Argentine delegates. His reception of 
Secretary Colby as the accredited repre- 
sentative of President Wilson was, how- 
ever, most courteous. 

In speeches and interviews in Buenos 
Aires, Secretary Colby dealt frankly with 
the questions in the minds of his auditors. 
He explained that the proposed tariff was 
not due to any desire on the part of the 
United States to gain economic advantage 
over foreign nations, but was simply a 
phase of economic readjustment after the 
war and that it was “unfair to charge the 
United States with hostility for a measure 








property rights or any other 
change in our political or so- 
cial structure, provided that 
he seeks to bring about such 
changes by peaceful and po- 
litical methods,” but that we 
would not permit “a military 
despotism in Russia” to “stir 
up insurrection among our 
alien residents” even tho 
“their efforts in that direc- 
tion are so futile that they 
cause us but siight annoy- 
ance.” He repudiated “the in- 
sulting intimation” that we 
would permit our institu- 
tions to be undermined and 
our liberties submerged for 
the sake of reaping profit 
from trade with Russia. 
Rumors come that the 
peace faction of the Bolshe- 
viki, dominated by Lenin, 
which has sought a truce by 
concessions to foreign capi- 
talists, has suffered a _ po- 
litical defeat, and the war 








dealing with its internal policy, even tho it 
affects other nations.” He said that the 
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party intends to embark 
on an offensive campaign 





United States believed in “the entire and 
unqualified self-competence of the repub- 
lics on the Western Hemisphere” to carry 
out their own domestic and foreign policy 
according to “the deliberate judgment of 


to the United States, Ludwig C. A. K. Martens, 
has been ordered deported after more than a 
year’s residence in this country. The news that 
Mr. Martens was to be sent back to Russia 
caused the Moscow government to instruct him 
to “cancel and liquidate all orders placed with 
American firms” 


against the whole non-Soviet 
world. A Bolshevik agent in 
any “capitalist” country 
would then be virtually an 
“enemy alien.” 








An Unknown Nobel Prizeman 


At this season almost every year the 
Swedish Academy of Letters springs a 
surprize on the world by its award of 
the Nobel prize. This year it springs 
two, for the 1919 prize, held up last 
year, is awarded to Karl Spitteler, 
alias Felix Tandem, while the 1920 
prize is awarded to Knut Hamsun, 
alias Pedersen. The latter, as we 
pointed out in The Independent of No- 
vember 27, is little known and even 
less admired in the United States. The 
former is a still more unfamiliar name 
to American readers. Hamsun is a 
brutal realist. Spitteler is a Nietz- 
schean satirist. Hamsun is over sixty 
and Spitteler is over seventy-five. Both 
did their best work long ago and how 
the Nobel committee can say that these 
two authors have “during the preced- 
ing year produced the greatest work 
in idealistic literature” of the entire 
world, as the will of Alfred Nobel dis- 
tinctly specifies, is something that no- 
body except a Swedish academician can 
comprehend. 

But we must not measure Euro- 
pean celebrity by American ignorance. 
American ears are usually deaf to for- 
eign fame and it was only after the 
Nobel awards had pointed them out 
that Tagore, Eucken and Lagerlof had 
any considerable vogue in the United 
States. Hamsun and Spitteler are not 
without honor in their own country, 
altho the enthusiastic celebration of 
Spitteler’s seventieth birthday in 1915 
by the Swiss was due more to patriotic 
approval of his stand for neutrality 
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against the pro-Germans than to ap- 
preciation of his literary genius. 

Spitteler’s name is to be found in 
Wer ist’s? altho not in Who’s Who, 
and it was in Germany that he first 
received recognition and renown. 
Even Nietzsche admired him and that 
can be said of but few of Nietzsche’s 
contemporaries. Some of his works 
have been translated into French 
and gained for him the title of “the 
Swiss Flaubert.” But altho his great 
work, “Prometheus und Epimetheus,” 
appeared forty years ago, nobobdy 
has so far thought it worth while to 
put it into English. Doubtless this 
deficiency will be promptly remedied 
now that an American publisher can 
put “Nobel prizeman” under the 
name of the author. 

These two volumes of philosophy 
were written in ithythmical prose, 
which Nietzsche afterwards imitated 
in his “Zarathustra.” Two years 
later Spitteler attempted something 
still more ambitious, a versification 
of the story of creation in his “Ex- 
tramundana.” Then came a series of 
volumes in prose and verse largely 
biographical in material and idyllic 
or satiric in tone; “Butterflies,” 
“Gustav,” “Lieutenant Conrad,” 

















“The Young Misogynists,” and 
“Imago.” In 1910 appeared another 
ambitious book, Olympischer Friih- 
ling, “Olympian Spring,” a fantastic 
combination of Greek mythology and 
modern life in thirty-three cantos of 
rimed couplets. 

These more than a dozen volumes, 
some of them of laborious composition, 
were for the most part produced while 
he was earning a hard livelihood in 
teaching and journalism. After com- 
pleting his university course at Heidel- 
berg he went to Russia and stayed 
there for seven years. On his return 
to Switzerland he got a job as school- 
master in a small town where he had 
to teach for thirty hours a week, devot- 
ing what mental energy he had left 
at the end of the day to literature. 
Later he worked on the Baseler Grenz- 
post and the Ziiricher Zeitung, until 
his rising reputation gave him a little 
case and independence. 


Why We Die 


The Census Bureau’s annual bulle- 
tin on mortality statistics for the reg- 
istration area of the United States 
shows a most gratifying improve- 
ment in the public health. During 
¥919 only 1,096,436 deaths were re- 
corded, representing a rate of 12.9 
per thousand, or the lowest death 
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They are seventy years of age, but the same 
old pals! The war wiped out their savings 
and ruined their home, but these Rumanians 
met old Misfortune with a smile and kept dig- 
ging. They will tell you that the American 
Red Cross helped them out of a “tight hole” 


the day they sent you this picture 


rate on record. In 1918 the rate 
was eighteen per thousand, but of 
course that year was wholly excep- 
tional not only because of the war but 
even more on account of the great in- 
fluenza epidemic. The _ registration 
area, for which accurate statistics of 
causes of death are kept, now includes 
four-fifths of the population of the 
United States; a few southern and 
western states are still outside it. 
Heart disease leads in the causes of 
death. More than a tenth of all deaths 
are traced to organic disease of the 
heart; or, to put it another way, out 
of every 100,000 persons who were 
alive on January 1, 1919, 131 were 
dead of heart failure before January 
1, 1920. Tuberculosis was a close sec- 
ond, accounting for 9.8 per cent of all 
deaths or 125 deaths to each 100,000 
of the population. Then follow in order 
pneumonia, influenza, Bright’s disease 
and cancer. These six causes alone 
were responsible for more than half of 
all deaths. Evidently of all the hun- 
dreds of causes from which we may 
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Are we to hold our breath in the fear that prices 
are dropping, only to soar twice as high in reac- 
tion? This chart, showing the comparative 
movements of wholesale prices in Civil War and 
World War times, should be reassuring. The 
greater shortage of materials in the latter war 
made the end of war conditions of commodities 
come about two years after the official peace, so 
the two price trends are very similar. This chart 
was prepared by the Industrial Department of 
the Liberty National Bank of New York 
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die there are only a few which are dan- 
gerous enough to be worth worrying 
about. Smallpox, for instance, which 
used to be the most dreaded of 
scourges now kills annually barely 
four persons in a million. You run a 
greater statistical risk of committing 
suicide than of dying of typhoid fever. 
A few decades of scientific research 
and public hygiene have practically 
cut the death rate in two the world 
over, and the time may come when 
there will be no causes of death worth 
mentioning save accidents and old age. 


Real Glory for the Eagle 


Every now and then something hap- 
pens which makes us glad to remem- 
ber that we are Americans. The State 
Department has received from Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Reder of the former 
Austro-Hungarian army a tribute such 
as an enemy prisoner of war has rarely 
paid to his captors in the whole course 
of human history. By the devoted 
kindness, energetic initiative and sol- 


dierly efficiency of Colonel C. H. Mor- 
row of the 27th Infantry, his of- 
ficers and men, nearly 2000 enemy 
prisoners of war in the Siberian prison 
camp of Krasnaja Rjetschka were re- 
stored to life, health and sanity. When 
the American Expeditionary force took 
charge of the camp in 1918 there were 
already 1800 men bed-ridden with in- 
fluenza and both food and medicines 
were lacking. Of course, the Ameri- 
cans cleaned up the camp, tended the 
sick and brought in supplies. That was 
to be expected. But listen to Colonel 
Reder’s account of what followed: 
After haying thus saved the lives of the 
prisoners, the noble, generous and wise 
American commander, Colonel Morrow, set 
about making these lives worth living. 
Workshops of all sorts were arranged, 
schools founded, a library, a theater, baths, 
a coffee house, were built and grounds for 
every kind of sports were laid out. Funds 
were provided by the Americans. The pris- 
oners were happy to do the work. If I 
tried to describe all that was accomplished 
in our camp under American protection I 
should have to write a book. At some 
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future period I may be induced to do so, 
and every page of the as yet unwritten 
book will be bright with deeds of American 
kindness and good sense, glowing with the 
warmth of our gratitude. 

Here I only wish to quote the words 
spoken to me at parting by a foreign visi- 
tor, after having -looked over our camp: 
“IT have seen camps of war prisoners all 
over the world,” he said, “but not one so 
beautiful, so wel) organized, conducted and 
provided for.” 

After all those weary years we felt 
raised to the dignity of manhood again, 
and we began to love the life to which we 
had been restored. Aud, now we have re- 
turned to our dear ones at home, we should 
like all the world to know that we owe 
our lives, our health and happiness, our 
power for good in this world, to the noble 
American officers of the 27th Foot Regi- 
ment, to the great American nation. 


Jack Straws 


Strikes in New York State during 1920 
cost 10,608,483 days. 
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Golf is now a recognized sport at the 
University of Wisconsin. 
eK 
The latest idea is to turn the wood waste 
from veneer factories into news print. 
OK 


The United States is exporting automo- 
biles at the rate of a million dollars worth 
a day. 

KOK 

The new King of Siam declares that he 
will have only one wife; his predecessor 
had 300. 

*ee 

Automobiles killed 3808 persons in the 
United States last year, according to the 
census bureau. 

eee 

During the last twenty years the United 
States has exported 650,000 automobiles 
to foreign countries. : 

eee 

The Y. W. C. A. in Japan has recently 
opened a hostess house in Yokohama for 
English and American girls. 

eee 


Youngstown, Ohio, has the highest rela- 
tive death rate from automobile accidents 
of any city in the United States. 

8% 

The University of Wisconsin has 7004 
students enrolled this year, which consti- 
tutes the largest student body in the in- 
stitution’s history. 
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This looks like the “happy hunting ground” where good birds go when they die. But it is even better than that; it is a great 
crowd of gulls, terns and pelican flying at the Clear Lake Bird Reservation in California, one of the seventy-five bird and game 
reservations, administered by the Biological Survey and under Government protection, located in suitable places all over the country 





“Th’ nayger has manny fine qualities 
—he is joyous, light-hearted, and aisily 
lynched.” The new negro has deter- 
mined to change all that. Says the 
Kansas City Call: “The white man will 
learn in time that he has in this new 
type of negro a foeman worthy of his 
steel. If we are driven to defend our 
lives, our homes, our rights, let us do it 
man-fashion. How better can we die 
than in defending our lives, our homes, 
our rights from the attacks of white 
men obsessed with the idea that this 
world was made for Cesar and his 
queens?” 

I once heard Booker Washington 
say, “The negro can afford to be 
wronged; the white man can’t afford 
to wrong him.” Patience was the 
watchword—then. It is seldom the 
watchword now. Entirely typical of 
widespread negro sentiment today is 
this from the Crisis: 

“For three centuries we have suffered 
and cowered. No race ever gave pas- 
sive resistance and submission to evil 
longer, more piteous trial. Today we 
raise the terrible weapon of self-de- 
fense. When the murderer comes, he 
shall no longer strike us in the back. 
When the armed lynchers gather, we 
too must gather armed. When the mob 
moves, we propose to meet it with 
bricks and clubs and guns. If the 
United States is to be a land of law, we 
would live humbly and peaceably in it; 
if it is to be a land of mobs and lynch- 
ers, we might as well die today as to- 
morrow.” 

So, likewise, the New York Age: 
“Every day we are told to keep quiet. 
Only a fool will keep quiet when he is 
being robbed of his birthright. Only a 
coward will lie down and whine under 
the lash if he too can give back the 
lash. America hates, lynches and en- 


Time 


thing like shortcoming as a technician. 
The technical side of the work is 
foundational. On it rests all else. But 
it is the peculiar function of the super- 
intendent, thru these meetings and 
thru personal contacts with the work- 
men themselves, to build and maintain 
a high esprit de corps, to keep the ma- 
chinery of. production, including the 
human element, well coérdinated, run- 
ning at high speed without friction. 
Once a week the same group holds a 
meeting to take up pure labor ques- 
tions, such as welfare, accidents, dis- 
cipline. This is a non-technical meet- 
ing for the discussion of human 
relations, and thru it the superintendent 
aims to build up his sub-executives as 
managers of men—and at the same 
time keep himself informed and fit. 
The foremen do not fire. That is left 
for the superintendent. A workman 
was caught manipulating his time 
card. They pay both hour and piece 
rates, the latter for the higher and 
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The New Negro 


(Continued from page 60) 
slaves us, not because we are black, 
but because we are weak. A strong, 
united negro race will not be mis- 
treated. It is always strength over 
weakness, might over right.” Mean- 
while a colored preacher writer in the 
Cleveland Gazette: “Don’t start any- 
thing, but when something is started 
make it hot for them and finish it.” 

These quotations and most of the 
foregoing excerpts are taken from 


“The Voice of the Negro,” a brilliant: 


compilation by Robert T. Kerlin, pro- 
fessor of English at the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute. Other sources yield in- 
formation as to certain vagaries at- 
tending the evolution of the new negro. 
A “left wing’ confesses: “We would 
be glad to see a Bolshevik government 
substituted in the South for your Bour- 
bon, reactionary, vote-stolen, misrep- 
resentative Democratic régime. Negroes 
perform most of the service in the 
South. Under the Soviet system, their 
right to vote would be based upon their 
service and not upon race or color.” 
Another faction has its dream of 
world empire. One day last summer 
Marcus Garvey, in green and purple 
robes, presided at a gigantic mass 
meeting of negroes in Madison Square 
Garden; object, the federation of 
400,000,000 negroes (the figures are 
his) to abolish the government of 
blacks by whites the world over. 
Such tendencies, tho by no means 
broadly typical of the new negro, at 
least bespeak a great restlessness, a 
deep and perhaps gravely ominous de- 
termination to find, somehow, some- 
where, a way out. The race-has come 
to itself. It is learning to unite. It is 
no longer afraid. All thru its press 
throbs the spirit of self-reliance and 
of daring, and its press not only re- 
flects the mood and temper of the new 
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negro, it creates them. The Ku Klux 
Klan will perhaps show acumen if, be- 
fore taking active measures, it begins 
a careful, patient study of that press. 
“The colored people are. going to 
their own papers in these days for the 
news and for their guidance in think- 
ing,” says Professor Kerlin. “These 
papers are coming to them from a 
score of northern cities—Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleve- 
land; they are coming to them from 
the great border cities—Baltimore, 
Washington, Cincinnati, St. Louis; 
they are coming to them from every 
southern city. Wherever in all the land 
there is a considerable negro popula- 
tion there is a negro newspaper. Little 
Rock has four, Louisville five, Indian- 
apolis six, New York City ten; the 
state of Georgia has nine, Mississippi 
nineteen, Illinois eleven, California 
seven. To these must be added the pub- 
lications of churches, societies and 
schools. And all classes of these con- 
tain articles on racial strife, outcries 
against wrongs and persecutions. 
“The negro seems to have newly dis- 
covered his fourth estate. Mighty as 
the pulpit has been with him, the press 
now seems to be foremost. His news- 
paper is the voice of the negro. We 
have too frequently heard foolish 
vaunts about ‘knowing the negro,’ the 
context of such boasting invariably 
convicting the speaker of dangerous 
conceit and the harsh spirit of sup- 
pression; those who would honestly seek 
to know him must read his papers.” - 
Observe. These are the words of a 
distinguished southerner. But the 
negro problem long ago ceased to be 
merely a southern problem. It is na- 
tional, and there are indications that 
the Ku Klux problem will be so too. 
New York City 


Charts vs. Good Cheer 


(Continued from page 61) 


better-paying types of work. This 
workman so made out his time card 


that it showed a less number of hour- 


rate jobs and larger number of piece- 
rate jobs than he had actually per- 
formed. Of course he was detected. He 
was called before the superintendent 
and given a lecture on stealing, lying, 
and cheating. He was told that he 
would be given another chance and no 
more. The men in the shop were given 
to understand that this man was on 
probation, and he went back to work, 
with a hearty slap on the shoulder 
from the superintendent. 

A little later he was again detected 
in the same trick. This time he was 
called in, reminded of his former of- 
fense, and the warning then given 
him, and discharged. Notice of his dis- 
charge and the reason for it were 
given the men. Appeals from the dis- 
charged worker’s family failed to move 
the superintendent. “He had his 
chance, he was warned, and if I did 


not stick to my word the whole organi- 
zation would go to pieces.” This was 
final. 

Where is the union all this time? 
There isn’t any, officially. Altho this 
company, in one of its four plants, 
operates a shop closed against union 
men, because of the aggressive atti- 
tude of certain unions. Here in Phila- 
delphia it finds the unions less objec- 
tionable. It operates an open shop, 
making no _ discrimination 
union and non-union men. 

The management here takes the po- 
sition that men cannot at all times be 
loyal to both their employers and their 
union, and in the past has put it up to 
the men on just this basis. A group of 
workers came and expressed the de- 
sire to organize. 

“Why?” asked the management. 
Well, the men did not exactly know, 
but they thought they wanted 2 union. 

“Suppose the union officials out of 
town order you to strike, even tho 
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You are invited to have FREE the booklet that tells what few great books make 
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HICH will succeed? the one who 
spends all his precious reading time 
with the daily paper? or the other, 

who is gaining little by little, in a few 
delightful minutes each day, that knowl- 
edge of a few truly great books which 
will distinguish him always as a really 
well-read man? 


What are the few great books—biographies, 
histories, novels, dramas, poems, books of science 
and travel, philosophy and religion, that picture 
the progress of civilization? 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, from his lifetime of reading, 
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showed me besides the way to a vast new world of 
pleasure.” 


Every reader of The Independent is invited to have a 
copy of this handsome and entertaining little book which 
is free, will be sent by mail, and involves no obligation 
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Ind. 1-15-21 
P. F. Collier & Son Company 
416 West Thirteenth Street, New York 


By mail, absolutely free and without obliga- 
tion, send me the little guide k to the most 
famous books in the world, describing Dr. 
Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books, and contain- 
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Eliot of Harvard. 
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you have no grievance against this 
management? What would you do?” 
asked the manager. 

The men protested that they would 
stick to the company. 

“And be disloyal to your union?” 
said the manager. “If you are disloyal 
to your union, how can we be sure you 
will not be disloyal to us? Be union 
men, if you must, but you are. thru 
here.” The men were surprized, but 
saw the point. The matter was dropped. 

The less aggressive policy of the 
unions in Philadelphia may be ex- 
plained by the fact that the men are 
well paid. The general labor situation 
is better than elsewhere, wages hav- 
ing kept pace with the cost of living. 
Wages in this plant run as high as 
$3,000 per annum for ordinary skilled 
workers, $1,800 being a common wage, 
and many of the workers. come to the 
plant in their own Fords. 

The interest of the management in 
its workers as humans is undoubtedly 
a factor in the healthy situation in this 
plant. Effort is being made constantly 
to evoke a more earnest interest in 
the business and this interest is re- 
warded. Absentee ownership is recog- 
nized as an evil, and conscious effort 
is being made to retain control of the 
plant within the ranks of those actively 
engaged in it. They are planning to 
divide profits with their employees 
on a_ stock-participation basis. This, 
briefly, is the plan: 

They have a property capitalized at 
six and a half million dollars. The 
physical value of the property is at 
least nine million dollars. The reason 
for this is that there never has been 
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any water in the stock. They have al- 
ways paid not to exceed 8 per cent on 
the investment. The result is that they 
have a big property account which is © 
far in excess of their capitalization. 
This they have accomplished by put- 
ting profits back into the business in- 
stead of out as dividends. ie 

The general manager does not barri- 
cade himself in a private office with 
a screen of clerks and secretaries. He 


sits in a large office with several hun- 


dred executives and clerks. He has a 
kind of horseshoe desk on a platform 
at one end of the room and everybody 
can tell whether he is on the job or 
not. He is accessible. 

How far an executive may wisely go 
in this policy of slapping shoulders and 
calling men by their first names is an 
open question. The president of the 
company is concerned over it. At an- 
other plant of this company there is a 
superintendent who is anything but a 
human nature expert. He cannot bring 
himself to be familiar with his work- 
ers, to speak to them as he goes thru 
the plant. He is a keen technician, his 
eyes miss little, he is a splendid or- 
ganizer of technical details, he is fair 
and just, but he is not a good fellow 
with the men. Yet his plant runs 
smoothly, and production is maintained. 
He avoids the suspicion that he is try- 
ing to slip something over by smooth 
talk, and if there is less of fellowship 
in his reign, there is better discipline, 
and a general conviction that the men 
will get a square deal. 

The two experiments are going on; 
the management is watching. The ver- 
dict is not yet declared. 

Madison, Wisconsin 


The Plain Truth About Germany 


(Continued from page 63) 


German Government, like the mass of 
the German people, sees that it is 
necessary to meet the essential condi- 
tions of the Treaty of Versailles. So, 
at least, the present writer is abso- 
lutely convinced. Of course, there is 
much bitterness of feeling concerning 
some of the items in the bill for repar- 
ation—notably such as the demand for 
the surrender of milch cows. In view 
of the shortage of milk, which could 
only be obtained upon prescription for 
infants, this is a perfectly ‘under- 
standable feeling. Even this demand 
the Germans would probably meet with 
fairly good grace and without much 
open resentment if its fulfilment were 
postponed for, say, a year, until they 
had a chance to build up their herds. 
Not only are the Germans reconciled 
to the fact that they must meet the 
conditions imposed upon them, what is 
perhaps more important is the fact 
that, given xeasonable codperation, 
there can be no doubt of their ability 
to pay. No one could linger in the 
small towns and villages, especially of 
the agricultural districts, and question 
this. Such a journey is a splendid anti- 
dote to Keynes’ book. It is probable 
that, given reasonable encouragement 
and coéperation, Germany will be able 
to pay not less than three billion gold 


marks per year toward the total sum 
of reparation. — 

Thoughtful Germans recognize quite 
clearly the inexorable fact that Ger- 
many must pay a tremendously heavy 
price for the wrong done to Belgium 
and France. However much they may 
dislike the prospect, they recognize the 
inevitability of reparation. There is 
neither reason nor morality in the 
propaganda which has for its aim the 
cancellation of this obligation. No one 
who has gone thru the devastated 
regions of France and contrasted the 
desolation and ruin with German con- 
ditions can entertain any doubt upon 
this point. It is quite easy to under- 


~stand the French point of view. At the 


same time, it is necessary to bear in 
mind that fear and hatred distort the 
mental vision. The vision of France is 
so distorted that she does not clearly 
perceive even her own interests. One 
of the foremost statesmen of France, 
defending French policy in a discus- 
sion with the present writer, expressed 
the fact that without payment by Ger- 
many it will be impossible for France 
to recover. This is obviously true. To 
restore the devastated towns and vil- ‘ 
lages of France will require an ex- 
penditure of not less than 150,000,000,- 
000 francs. Of this sum 25,000,000,000 
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francs has already been expended. In 
view of existing conditions, including 
the already heavy taxation, it is un- 
thinkable that France can, within any 
veasonable period, furnish the whole 
of this sum. It is obvious that Ger- 
many should be required to make sub- 
stantial contribution to the cost of this 
reconstruction. If for any reason Ger- 
many does not so contribute, France 
must suffer prolonged and perhaps 
permanent and irretrievable disaster. 
{t is precisely here that the economist 
finds the strongest argument for a ra- 
tional policy of codperation looking to 
the economic recovery of Germany. It 
is certain that unless and until Ger- 
many is so assisted she will be unable 
to pay the French claims. In other 
words, the bankruptcy and ruin of 
Germany will surely involve the bank- 
ruptey and ruin of France. Even as a 
matter of self-preservation, therefore, 
French policy ought to be directed to- 
ward the speedy restoration of Ger- 
many’s economic life. 

German militarism is dead. There is 
not the slightest reason for believing 
that the restoration of the old military 
régime is contemplated by any consid- 
erable section of the German people, or 
that it could be successfully accom- 
plished if it were so contemplated. Of 
course, there are still some elements of 
the old military régime left, and some 
of these are quite vociferous. Never- 
theless it is certain that the great mass 
of the German people hates and ab- 
hors the very thought of a restoration 
of militarism. Genuine as the fear of 
France may be that such a restora- 
tion will take place, therefore, it is 
quite unjustified by any available evi- 
dence. So far as one could discover, the 
reduction of the allied Army of Occu- 
pation by 50 or even 75 per cent. would 
be entirely safe, jeopardizing no inter- 
est whatever. Bearing in mind the fact 
that the cost to Germany of the Army 
of Occupation this year will approxi- 
mate twenty billion marks, the im- 
portance and significance of such a 
reduction can be easily understood. 
Germany’s deficit for the present fiscal 
year had been estimated at twenty-seven 
billion marks, or thereabout; as a mat- 
ter of fact, it will exceed fifty billions. 
The figures are fantastic. They stag- 
ger and frighten the Germans. Sup- 
pose the cost of the Army of Occupa- 
tion were reduced by 50 per cent., that 
would lessen the expenditure, and 
therefore the deficit, by ten billions. 
This, in turn, would have the effect of 
raising the value of the mark and 
thereby lessening the compulsion of 
the Government to keep on printing 
new supplies of depreciated paper cur- 
rency. At the present time it is quite 
apparent that until the value of the 
mark is substantially raised the condi- 
tion of Germany must remain perilous, 
not to herself only, but to all Europe. 
The value of the mark cannot be ap- 
preciably raised until the Government 
Stops its printing presses and this the 
Government cannot do unless and 
until raw materials for German indus- 
tries can be had and arbitrary and un- 
necessary financial burdens, such as 
"ne superfluous charges for the Army 
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of Occupation, are removed. In other 
words, the solution of Germany’s prob- 
lem requires something more than the 
good faith and efficiency of the German 
Government and the German people; 
namely, the intelligent codperation 
with these of the governments and 
peoples of the other great nations. And 
unless that codperation is forthcom- 
ing, Germany will inevitably drift to 
Bolshevism and economic disaster and 
in her own ruin accomplish the ruin of 
her neighbors. 

Having crushed German militarism 
and thereby laid the foundations for 
the safety of democracy, we must com- 
plete the victory and ensure the safety 
and stability of democratic civilization. 
This we can only do by codperating 
with the democratic elements in Ger- 
many, aiding them to reconstruction of 


the broken fabric of her economic and 


cultural life. This is no time for de- 
structive hate. France, who so long 
cherished the hope of revenge, does 
not as yet see, what will be clear 
enough to her statesmen a few years 
hence, that the safety of her own eco- 
nomic life is dependent upon Ger- 
many’s rapid and healthful restoration. 
Perhaps it is because of the Germans’ 
recognition of America’s detachment, 
and their hope from it, that the visitor 
to Germany finds so much friendship 
for America and none of the bitter- 
ness which might have been antici- 
pated. All the more pity, therefore, 
that as a result of stupid and selfish 
and short-sighted politics, we are still 
technically at war with Germany and 
find ourselves hampered by that fact 
in dealing with her statesmen. Quite 
regardless of the fact that no peace 
treaty has been signed with Germany, 
and in spite of the anomalous state of 
our relations consequent thereupon, 
the Secretary of State, or the Presi- 
dent, should at once begin to try to 
reach an understanding with the Gov- 
ernment of Germany, her business men 
and the leaders of her public opinion. 

It would be a step forward to send 
immediately a small commission, con- 
sisting of two or three able financiers, 
together with others of high character 
and standing representing other con- 
structive points of view, to confer with 
the Germans, make a survey of Ger- 
many’s resources and needs and agree 
upon the outlines of a program. With 
such a program based upon an intelli- 
gent understanding of the actual re- 
sources and needs of Germany the 
United States would be in a position to 
lay before our late Allies the broad 
lines of a policy which would assure 
the fulfilment of the essential terms 
of the Treaty of Versailles and, at the 
same time, ensure Europe against a 
disastrous drift of the hopeless and 
desperate masses of Germany to Bol- 
shevism and destruction. I do not ask 
for the exemption of Germany from 
the penalties imposed upon her by the 
Peace Treaty, but only for a recogni- 
tion of the simple fact that, even as 
blood cannot be drawn from a stone, 
Germany crushed will never be able to 
pay at all. 

Old Bennington, Vermont 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE OF 
American Light and Traction Company 


The Board of Directors of the above Company, 
at a meeting held January 4th, 1921, declared a 
CASH dividend of 1% Per Cent, on the Preferred 
Stock, a CASH dividend of 1 Per Cent. on the 
Common Stock and a dividend at the rate of one 
share of Common Stock on every One Hundred 
(100) shares of Commdn Stock outstanding, all 
payable February ist, 1921. 

The Transfer Books will close at 3 o’clock P, 
M. on January 14th, 1921, and will reopen at 10 
o'clock A, M, on January 28th, 1921. 

C. N. JELLIFFE, Secretary, 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


_ Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds, 
: Due July 1, 1929. 


Coupons from these Bonds, payable by their 
terms on January 1, 1921, at the office of the 
Treasurer of the Company in New York, will 

id at the Bankers Trust Company, 16 


be pa 
Wall Street. 
G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING COMPANY 

December 21st, 1920. 
The regular quarterly dividend of One and 
Three-quarters Per Cent. (14%%) on the Common 
Shares and One and One-Half Per Cent. (14%) 
on the Preferred Shares of this Company will be 
paid February ist, 1921, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business January 22, 1921, Trans- 

fer books will not close. 
PIERRE J+ SMITH, Treasurer. 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 


Composition 


I. The New Negro. 


Who were the Ku Klux Klan? Write a 
sketch about them, in which you give ac- 
tual facts about their motives and deeds 
and what in general they accomplished, and 
also your sense of whatever picturesque- 
ness you find in their story. (If you have 
seen “The Birth of a Nation” you will be 
wise to balance what you got out of that 
with some new material.) Bring, your essay 
up to date by discussing what differences 
changed conditions would make between 
a Ku Klux then and now. 


. It is a commonplace to say that the negro 


has a gift for language. Pick out passages 
in Dr. Hartt’s quotations that you think to 
be characteristic, and define what it is 
that makes them so. Compare them with 
the kind of writing you find on the editorial 
page of any newspaper you pick up. 


. Write in any form suitable to the material * 


some personal experience that you are in- 
terested to remember in the light of Dr. 
Hartt’s article. 


Time Charts Versus Good Cheer. 


Industry is not the only field which presents 
the choice and problem that Mr. Commons 
describes in his two last paragraphs. Can 
you think of any other situation, in the 
school, or church, or home, where it is a 
question which works best,—slap-on-the- 
back good fellowship, or keen, just, imper- 
sonal efficiency? If you can do so from per- 
sonal experience, write character sketches 
of two people, in more or less the same 
position, who represent the two types of 
executive. 


An Unknown Nobel Prizeman. 


writing: idealistic, satiric, realistic, ro- 
mantic. Give examples in each case. Altho 
by a strict use of terms Spitteler and 
Hamsun, as a satirist and a realist, are 
disqualified for a prize for idealistic litera- 
ture, can you conceive of ways in which 
the effect of their writing on the reading 
world should be an aroused idealism suf- 
ficient to make them, as writers, eligible 
for the prize after all? 


. Here is an abstract question to think over. 


Satiric and idealistic writing are always 
thought of as at opposite poles from each 
other. But can you satirize a thing for be- 
ing what it is unless you have an ideal of 
how it ought to be? And on the other hand, 
if you are idealist enough to feel how a 
thing ought to be, must you not be criti- 
cal, in satiric mood as well as any other, 
of the way it is? Is it possible that the 
satirist and the idealist have considerable 
in common in temperament and attitude 
of mind, and are simply attacking from 
different angles? Notice, in this connection, 
the collection of titles of Spitteler’s works, 
which are descri as “idyllic or satiric 
in tone.” 

Find out something about’ Nietzsche, Ta- 
gore, Eucken, Flaubert. What are “cantos”? 


. Michelson’s Eye. 
. Study Dr. 


Slosson’s explanation of the 
principle of the interferometer until it is 
clear to you, and then, just for a problem 
in expository writing, see if you can ex- 
plain it in your own words, accompanying 
your explanation, if you like, with dia- 
grams. . 


Background Folk in Your Novel. 


Choose one novel by Scott or Dickens or a 
contemporary, and one modern novel as 
different as possible in its concentration 
upon a few carefully chosen characters and 
scenes, and write a comparative study of 
the two. “Nocturne,” by Frank Swinner- 
ton, is a very good modern novel for the 
purpose, as well as a book to read for its 
own sake, if you have not. 

Slosson calls the heroes 
and heroines of Scott and Dickens lifeless _ 
and stilted, you feel that he slanders one 
of your favorite book characters. If so, 
write an essay in the victim’s defense. 

Do you think it possible for a book to have 
the virtue of rich background that Mr. 
Slosson describes, and at the same time to 
have clear, strong and _ intelligible slct, 
and human and convincing principal char- 
acters? Can you think of any books of 
which all these things are true? Consider in 
this connection novels by Jane Austen, 
George Meredith, Arnold Bennett, St. John 
G. Ervine, H. G. Wells. 


I. The 


i) 


Iv. 


2. What is 
3. What are 


. In what respects 


. Industrial 


. Explain how it is 


History, Civics and 


Economics 


Race Question—The. New Negro. 
The Blot on the Flag. 


. What was “Reconstruction”? Find out what 


you can about this period in American 
history and the part played by the Ku 
Klux Klan and similar organizations. 
does Mr. Hartt find the 
“new negro” different from the old? What 
eauses for the change he mention? 
Can you think of any others? 

“The negro problem long ago ceased to be 
merely a southern problem.” Why? 
Policy—Time Charts versus 


Good Cheer. 


. What do the following phrases mean to 


you: (a) “efficiency,” (b) “scientific man- 
agement,” (c) “Taylor system,” (d) “mo- 
tion study,” (e) “functional foremen”? 
What general tendency in modern Ameri- 
can industry lies back of these terms? 
How did the: Link-Belt Company modify 
the “scientific management” system in the 
field of labor policy? 

What do you think of the plan of having 
a superintendent for general labor man- 
agement and shop policy, leaving technical 


problems of production to subordinate 
foremen? 
Why does the Link-Belt Company oppose 


” trades unionism? Do you think, in its cir- 


cumstances, this policy is justified? 


German Conditions—The Plain Truth 
About Germany. Disarming Germany. 


. ‘Why is the United States still in a “state 


of war” with Germany? What in Mr. 
Spargo’s opinion are the practical disad- 
vantages of this condition? . 

that it may be neces- 
sary to extend credits to a nation in order 
to obtain indemnities from it. Compare it 
with the case of a private individual threat- 
ened with bankruptcy to whom his cred- 
itors loan money in order that he may 
maintain his business and thus be able 
eventually to pay the whole of his debt. 


. What did the Treaty of Versailles require 


from 
ment? 
Why are the French more concerned than 
other nations about the rigid enforcement 
of the disarmament clauses of the Treaty? 
What violations do they allege? 


Germany with respect to disarma- 


. Suppose that you were on an arbitral tri- 


bunal which had to decide whether or not 
the Germans were maintaining a military 
force under pretense that they were police. 
What tests would you use to distinguish a 
real police from a reserve military force? 

Law and oa" —Wilson Upholds 
Clayton Act. War Finance Corporation 
Vetoed. Labor and the Clayton Act. 
Kansas Court Imposes Living Wage. 


. What is the Clayton Act? Under what 


President was it enacted? 
the Sherman Anti-Trust 
When was it en ? 

“interlocking directorates”? Why 
did President Wilson object to them? Why 
was he opposed to further delay in enforc- 
ing the prohibition of interlocking direc- 
torates between the railroad companies and 
manufacturing and supply companies? 
What is a “boycott”? What are the ob- 
jections to permitting it? 


law? 


5. In what respects does the decision of the 


7. 


8. 


Supreme Court regarding the Clayton Act 
limit, or seem to limit, the rights and 
privileges of the labor unions? 


. Do you think that President Wilson was 


justified in vetoing the bill reviving the 
War Finance Corporation? Note carefully 
his arguments as given in the veto mes- 


sage. 

This week deals with two vetoes of Acts 
of Congress by the President. What does 
the Constitution say about the veto power? 
How may Congress override a veto? Has 
the Governor of your state a veto on bills 
passed by the legislature? 

Choose any one of the following four 
topics for debate: (a) - Resolved, that the 
laws against interlocking directorates should 
be immediately put into effect; (b) Re 
solved, that trades unions should be ex- 
empted from all prosecution under the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law; (ce) Reso 
that the War Finance Corporation should 
be revived to aid the American rt 
trade; (d) Resolved, that a constitutional 
amendment be adopted depriving the Presi- 
— of the right to veto Acts of Con- 


‘What principle was laid down by the Kan- 
sas Industrial Court? 





